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HIGH AND DRY 


On the beach, props facilitate composing. The com- 
position above rests on the strong diagonal of the model's 
body from the knee at the lower right corner to the 
shoulder left of center. Other diagonals, of limbs and 
pipes, pyramid from this central diagonal. Notice the 
foreshortening caused by the closeness of the camera to 
the lower right corner. 


Made with a Leica camera, Kodachrome Type ‘‘A”’ 


itt ated 


By CAROLA RUST—BLACK 


color film, with Kodachrome daylight filter, hazy sum 
f4.5 at 1/25th second. 

When taking a color portrait, avoid harsh sunlight 
Shadows cast on the subject, as above, add to modelit§ 
provided the lighting is soft enough to allow adequal 
detail and color rendering in the shadows. See i 
article ‘Lighting the Summer Portrait’’ on page 1} 
this issue, and ‘‘Exposing Kodachrome, page 24. 








HE Class 1 Award for 1937,the 

highest given by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences, has been awarded to Agfa 
Ansco Corporation, for Agfa 35 
mm. Ultra-Speed Panchromatic and 
Agfa 35 mm. Supreme Negative 
Films. 


THESE SAME EMULSIONS ARE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN MINIATURE 
CAMERA FILMS! 

High speed emulsions, identical 
with those used in the motion pic- 
ture films which won the Award, 
are now available in Agfa 35 mm. 
Ultra-Speed Panchromatic, and Agfa 
35 mm. Superpan Supreme films for 

minicams. 

Try these two new Agfa Films. 
Made by Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion in Binghamton, New York. 


AGFA MINIATURE 
CAMERA FILMS . 


peatland inceeinncttiiaditdh tin illicit tshirt itn aceangitinatiltns. 
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my head where MINICAM was on my pillow, 
seized magazine, and posed, trying to calm 
down then as time drew near for exposure. 
Held my breath, click—one and one-half sec- 
onds—click, it was all done and nothing else 
to do but take the other seven exposures on 
film next day and develop. I was entirely un- 
assisted and the result was quite gratifying and 
hope you think it qualifies as a self portrait 
under difficulties. 

On reading Lancelot Vining’s article on speed 
photography, I immediately decided to try my 
luck at the water. Our good old California sun 

: was beaming, so I had my niece make several 
— and Self Portrait wild throws emptying a coffee pot. Then had 
The June issue of Minicam has gone trick 
shot and acrobatic in a big way—-I mean 
Lancelot Vining and his speed shots, also reader 
Archy Fairly who must be a very clever man- 
ipulator of his pedal extremities. His self 
portrait prompted my making a nitie-time self 
portrait but not being clever with my toes, I 
chose the delayed action (12 secs.) on my Exak- 
ta, Model B.f3.5 Exaktar lens. 
i propped a copy of MiNniIcAM against my 
bed lamp and focused on that, setting lens stop 
at f8 and delayed action shutter for 1% sec- 
onds. The only light was the 50 watt bed 
lamp. I placed camera on my radio at bed 
side, pushed release, hopped into bed, replaced 
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CASH FOR PICTURES 


OFFERED BY THE 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 





SPECIAL 


; EASIEST, MOST INTERESTING 
HERE’S THE EASIEST, M9 HONORS 


PHOTO CONTEST EVER PRESENTED! 


JUST AIM YOUR CAMERA at people writing. Take their pictures. 
Send us prints. We don’t care what they are writing or how! 
The sky is the limit! For example—a shot of a plane writing in 
the sky would be accepted. So would one of a girl in a bathing 
suit tracing words in the sand—a child using a typewriter 
(Double money, if it's a Royal Portable, and the picture is a 
prize winner); and so on; the list is endless. 


CASH AND HONORS GALORE 
FOR PRIZE WINNERS! 


An opportunity to have your work seen by 
well known picture authorities. Publicity 
in the photographic magazines—several edi- 
tors have signified their willingness to fea- 
ture winners’ photos with details of han- 
dling. Furthermore, all of your pictures 











HERE IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


1—Get an Entry Blank from any store 
where Royal Portable Typewriters are 
sold, or write direct to the Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc. 

2—Read the rules carefully. 

3—Send in prints of as many different 
photographs as you wish with Entry 
Blank properly signed, so that they will 
arrive on or before midnight, Friday, 
September 2, 1938. 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS 
1—Prints will be judged on the basis of 
their human interest and quality The 
opinion of the judges will be final. 
2—All entrants will be advised of judges’ 
decision on or before October 15, 1938. 


HERE ARE THE JUDGES 


Picture Editor, LIFE Magazine; Edi- 
tor, MINICAM Magazine; Picture Edi- 
tor, TIMES WIDE WORLD PHOTOS. 


HERE’S THE KIND OF 
MONEY YOU WIN 
$150.00 for the winning picture! 
100.00 for the next best picture! 
75.00 for the third best! 
50.00 fer the fourth prize! 
25.00 for the fifth prize! 
10.00 each for 25 sixth prizes! 
5.00 each 70 Honorable Mentions 


In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 


HOW TO DOUBLE 
YOUR PRIZE MONEY 


All prize winning pictures will be eli- 
gible for DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY if 
they show a Royal Portable in use. 
However, they must first be selected by 
judges as meriting a cash prize solely on 
the basis of their interest and ity. 


ENTER Royal's PHOTO CONTEST today! Anyone (not a professional, 
a Royai Portable dealer, an employee of Royal or its advertising agency 
or members of their families) who can focus a camera and snap a pic- 
ture may earn one of the 100 cash prizes. Get busy and—GOOD LUCK! 


REMEMBER— If unable to obtain Entry Blank from Royal Portable 
dealer, address: Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Contest Dept. M-1, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


used by Royal will carry your name. 


ONE SURE PRIZE WINNER! 


ROYAL PORTABLE DE LUXE... . Owners say— 
“It’s the finest portable made.’’ Beautiful, hand- 
some lines. Sturdy construction, built for years of 
usefulness. With Touch Control, Automatic Paper 
Lock and many other Royal improvements. Four 
Royal Portable models—four prices. Convenient 
monthly terms, if desired. See these Royals . . . 
Try them all at your nearest dealer's store. 





DOLLINA 
Model III 


DOLLINA 


DeLuxe Miniatures 
with Built-in Range Finders 


HESE precision minicams use all standard 35 mm. 

film including Kodachrome. They are equipped with 
built-in range finders of the most dependable type—opti- 
cally perfect, lens-synchronized, operating on the split- 
image principle. They also have optical tubular view 
finders and other refinements including: automatic count- 
ing and film-locking device, completely closed and pro- 
tected front, focusing to about three feet, etched—in 
depth of focus table, loops for neck-strap, tripod socket, 
etc. Genuine leather cover and bellows. De Luxe Do!- 
linas are priced as follows: 


Dollina 1, With Schneider Radionar f/2.9 
With Schneider Xenar f/2.8 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 
With Schneider Xenon f/2 
De Luxe Dollina III, has a built-in range finder in 
chrome mount, corrected for parallax, and many 
other refinements, including a very conveniently 
located body shutter release. 
With Schneider Radionar f/2.9 $65.00 
With Schneider Xenar f/2.8 80.00 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 . 92.50 
With Schneider Xenon £/2 97.50 


Leading dealers 
everywhere carry 
the famous Dol- 
lina line of pre- 
cision cameras 
and accessories. 
lenses in 
Il and 
set in 
Compur Rapid 
shutters, with 
nine speeds from 
one second to 
1/500, as well as 
bulb and time. 
Descriptive cir- 
cular sent upon 
request. 


Write: 
Dept. 47, 


Model Il 
DOLLINA 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42” STREET NEW YORK 


her get set for the take. She threw too hard, 
at least harder than the practice throws, but 
the result is better than dreamed of. It shows 
the water “snake” about to skim over the clothes 
line. I believe that all motion is stopped. This 
shot was made with my Exakta Model B, f3.5 
Exaktar lens, 1/1000th sec., at f5.6. I’m en- 
closing one dollar covering the special six 
months subscription. Seems strange I never 
subscribed before, as I have every issue from 
the very first. 
VERNON L. DeMars. 

Tujunga, Calif. 


Minicaming Life’s Lensman 
Sirs: 

I attended the recent convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America in Rialto 
Theatre, Washington. I happen to be private 
secretary to the International Secretary-Treas- 
urer of that union, Thomas Kennedy. While 
seated at one of the desk-tables on the stage, 
Tom D. McAvoy, of the Life staff, took a posi- 
tion opposite me to get some pictures of Mr. 
Kennedy, who sat beside me. At the moment 
I shot he was making some notes. I used my 
Model AF Argus, f4.5 lens wide open and 
Agfa Ultra Speed film. I set the camera at 


bulb, opened the shutter, guessed the time and 
closed it. The lighting in the theatre was ex- 
tremely poor. Photographers there with Contax 
f2 cameras were using flash bulbs. I used none. 

Epwarp A. LyNcH. 
Hazelton, Pa. 


Ultra nel Shot 


Sirs: 


No doubt there are many, who like myself, 
doubted the results promised in your first arti- 
cle on mercury hypersensitization. The en- 
closed prints, while far removed from photo- 
graphic masterpieces, prove what can be done 
with it and a 3.5 lens under extremely ad- 
verse conditions. 

The place was the gymnasium of a Iccal 
school and the only source of light was arti- 
ficial from reflectors about 30 feet over head. 
I was compelled to shoot from the last row in 
the balcony. I used a Retina loaded with 
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Super-X, and hypersensitized. Of the 18 ex- 
posures, all but three cr four were printable. 
I used a Leudi meter and the best reading I 
could squeeze out was 2 seconds at f4. I in- 
tended shooting wide open, but discovered that 
I had taken mest of them at /5.6, the dia- 
phragm knob having accidentally turned when 
setting the speed. The enclosed was taken at 
1/10th, f5.6. 
RiLtEy KuvEHN 

Fort Lewis, Washington. 


Airport Subjects 
Sirs: 

Are visitors at airports allowed to take pic- 
tures of incoming, outgoing planes, etc.? In a 
plane, what is the best place to sit when taking 
pictures from the plane? The article “Shoot- 
ing the Sky Lanes,” in Minicam last month, 
was very interesting and full of practical in- 
formation. 

Harriet Snow. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


® Yes, visitors are allowed at commercial air- 
ports and even on the landing field except, of 
course, when planes are landing or taking off. 
In a modern transport plane, most desirable 
for camera purposes are the two end seats, 
front or rear. From these seats the view is 
least obstructed by the wings. 


“Trundle” Camera 
Sirs: 

The recent ‘“Minicaming History” story 
brought to mind a “Camera Picnic” of nigh 
onto a score of years ago, and brought to light 

the enclosed 
snapshot. Taken 
in 1921, it shows 
a typical camera 
user of those 
days. In one hand 
he carries a suit 
box full of acces- 
sories, and in the 
other, a_ trunk- 
encased 8x10 
view camera 
trundled along on 
a pair of baby- 
carriage wheels. 
Some fun, 
‘ . those camera ex- 
o Photo by C. W. Gibbs cursions. The 


gent ahead shows that even in those days there 








A Perfect Combination For 
Successful Vacation Photography 


The famous 


PLAUBEL ROLLOP 








@ Plaubel Anticomar F/2.8 lens (highly corrected 
for black and white as well as color pho- 
tography). 

@ Telemeter built-in range finder coupled with lens. 

@ Rim-set, delayed-action Rapid Compur shutter 
with speeds to | /400th second. 


@ Sixteen V.P. negatives on standard No. 120 or 
B-2 roll film. 


@ Automatic film counter. 
@ Sturdy, all-metal construction. 


@ Small and compact, smart and distinctive, de- 
pendable and rugged. 


And 


the also 
famous 


MINI PHOTOSCOP 


Electric Exposure Meter, the sensation- 

ally popular guide to correct exposures 

@ Direct, correct readings for stills and movies, 
in black and white or in color. 

@ ‘Large figures for easy reading. 

@ Highly sensitive electric cell. 

@ Small, ‘‘streamlined,"" complet in leather 


“eveready" protective case. 


PRICE: $14.75 


Why not visit your local photographic dealer NOW 
and see these vacation aids to better pictures, or 
write for descriptive literature to 


Dept. MCR 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 
10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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° 2nd Annual ° 
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Win *100 


This is your chance to win $100 first prize with 
an easy-to-take Synchro-Sunlight picture! Second 
prize $50, third prize $25 and 15 prizes of $5 each 
—a total of $250.00. 

All pictures must be made in authentic Synchro- 
Sunlight technique, and submitted before November 1. 
Enter as many prints as you wish, your name and 
address on the back of each. Amateur and profes- 
sional prints given the same consideration. 

Write for complete contest rules, entry blanks, 
and helpful, 2-color illustrated brochure, ‘‘Synchro- 
Sunlight: Photography.” 

The Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash will be your 
best ally in this contest. Fits practically all modern 
cameras, $13.50. 

For man-size, sharp focus negatives—Kalart Syn- 
chro Range Finder for plate and film pack cameras. 
$20.50 and up, installed. 

All Kalart Equipment made in U. S. A. See your 
dealer or write: Dept. M-7, 915 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., Room 619, Taft Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Whe KNLART CO. 








10 FOOT DAYLIGHT 
LOADING SPOOL 
FOR 
16MM CAMERAS: 


was a trend toward the miniature. He has a 
tripod in one hand and in the other an ordi- 
nary traveling bag which couldn’t have housed 
anything bigger than 4x5 or possibly 5.x 7. 
How he must have been looked down upon by 
the 8x 10 guy! 
G. C. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


What should we Print? 
Sirs: 

Suggest you print more articles on cropping 
those routine pictures to show what can be 
done to them would help; more pictures on 
the nude body and form; something more cn 
telescopic views; the subject of fire, such as 
the closeups of the burning coals in the stove ; 
and microscopic views of electric light bulbs 
while lit if it is possible to_point the lens into 
lights of the bulbs. In other werds, the “inside 
dope” of how it looks if you could be inside 
and see with a microscopic eye the why and 
how of what’s going on. 





ALFRED J. Huska 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Snapshooting the Screen 
Sirs: 

I have found that the best exposure for taking 
snapshots of the movie screen is 1/5th second 
at f2. At a distance of ten rows from the 
front, with my Kodak Retina II, I took an in- 
teresting series of snapshots of Claire Trevor in 
“Big Town Girl” with Agfa Superpan film. 

Vircinm~ Brian. 
Bloomington, Ili. 


Jt New! 


QUPONE 


16.. REGULAR PAN 


$450 PER ROLL 


16mm fans are finding in Regular Pan 
a new way to make good movies cheaply. 
This versatile medium - speed film is fully 
panchromatic. But it costs only $4.50 for 
100 feet including processing. Ask your 
Photo Supply Dealer for a roll and see for 
yourself what Regular Pan can do. For 
free descriptive leaflet write Dep’t. M-7 


Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation, Incorporated 


9 Rockefeller Plaza © ° New York, N. Y. 











SHOO 


@ A bursting flare, the above photograph is noteworthy for its use of silhouetted figures to provide « fore- 


ground and for its correct timing. 
to catch the burst; 
lines. 


An exposure of f4.5 at 1/10th second, in this case, was fast enough 
slow enough to show the explosion, not as a collection of points, but as a group of 
Each luminous particle inscribed an arc during the brief period of the shutter’s opening. a 


By Orson AYLESWORTH 
Photographs by Pix 


HOUSANDS of cameras will be 
trained on spectacular scenes this 
month when Romancandles, sky rockets, 


aerial torpedoes and colored flares start 
illuminating the country from coast to 
coast for, Independence day—and night. 

One accessory is needed, and that is a 
tripod or other firm support for the cam- 





era. A table, chair or window sill will do. 
Exposure for fireworks shots range from 
1/25th second to many minutes and a 
camera that wavers in the hand will 
gather “snake tracks” as in Fig. 2. 

To shoot, put shutter on “time,” open 
lens for duration of flash, and then close 
the shutter. Fireworks are easiest to take 
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when there is no other lights around. In 
this case, the camera is put on a firm sup- 
port, pointed in a direction from which, 
fifeworks are anticipated, the shutter 
opened and left open for several minutes, 
or until enough fireworks have gone off to 
give an interesting effect. A diaphram set- 
ting of about f8 is satisfactory for scenes 
of average brightness. If the lights are 
dim or distant, open lens to maximum. 

It is not necessary to limit the exposure 
to one flash at all, but the shutter can be 
left open for many minutes while several 
aerial effects are being shown, provided 
there is no other light in the field besides 
the fireworks. 


After the thrill of snaring a few dra- 


@ Overly-ambitious lensmen sometimes try to register an entire celebration 


matic explosions, camerawise, the next 
desire is for pictorial results. 

A night fireworks picture is unique 
from one point of view of composition. 
There is a center of interest, usually, and 
no subsidiary areas. There is no back- 
ground, no foreground and no intermed- 
iate range of tones. 

A readily obtainable addition to the 
fireworks picture is a foreground, in sil- 
houette. Fig. 1 illustrates the clever utili- 
zation of a couple of silk hats, subject 
matter which lends itself well to silhouet- 
ting and which has a themish value. 

In Fig. 3, the canoes, silhouetted in the 
foreground, give a fine impression of space 
and depth. This print also illustrates the 
use of a body of water. 
The lake here acts in a 


on one film with a result, like that below, more amusing than pictorially 


worthy. The ‘‘snake trails’’ 
in the distance. 


camera in the hand for a long exposure. 


on this print were caused by lights moving 
The same effect results from attempting to hold the 


twofold capacity: as a 
reflector, and as an area 
of secondary tone. Water 
is well worth looking for 
when seeking a good 
viewpoint from which to 
shoot any night pictures. 


Fig. 2. 


It is not always desir- 
able to leave the shutter 
open during the entire 
period of a fireworks dis- 
play. When photograph- 
ing a burst, as Fig. 1, a 
relatively short exposure 
of about 1/10th can cap- 
ture an explosion as a 
group of arcs. An expos- 
ure fast enough to 
“freeze” the display 
would record a group of 
dots; a time exposure 
would record the entire 
path of each particle in 
long and perhaps confus- 
ing, lines. 

Relatively brief “snap- 
shot” exposures also are 
indicated for spectacular 
displays like the familiar 
“Niagara Falls”. About 
1/25th second at f4.5 
will catch one of those 








@ Composite printing here created a fine pictorial shot from two ordinary negatives. 


- 
rs. 


The second negative, 


containing only the upper two exploding ‘“‘mushrooms”’ on an otherwise transparent surface, was taped 


to the negative containing the rest of the scene, and the two printed as one. 


fectly adaptable for night fireworks shot. 


“spectaculars,” but this exposure may be 
varied in accordance with degree of bril- 
liance, and color of the subject. 
Fireworks pictures may be readily 
superimposed on each other, or on other 
suitable night subjects. The first meth- 
od is that of double exposure. Simply 
take one night picture, visualizing or 


This procedure is per- 


Fig. 3. 


sketching what part it takes in the frame, 
and then, shoot the next picture on the 
same negative, being careful to aim the 
camera so that the two pictures do not 


conflict. Nor is it necessary to stop with 
double exposing. One may triple, quad- 
ruple, etc., on one film. 


(Page 87, please) 
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The snapshots on this and the next page 
all were made with one subject during a 
single afternoon to show the possibilities, 
good and bad, of summer sunlight. Above, 
an example of poor lighting. Fi 


The nose, the sun dial of the face, shows 


the sun was directly over head. 
bad. (Right.) 


Lighting the 


\ 


For that outdoor picture, take advantage of the many 
lighting possibilities offered. Rule one is to avoid 
brilliant, open sunlight. This has been done, here by 
the use of a broad brimmed hat. Exposure, 1/25th 
at {5.6 was four times as great, or two stops larger 
than Fig. 3, below, in order to obtain proper detail 
in the shaded face. Fig. 1. 


a 
= 4 
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By Frank RANDT 


SUMMER PORTRAIT 


AKING photographs, it would be 
convenient, sometimes, to be able 
to move the sun—a little to the left, more 
to the right—as if it were a photoflood 
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lamp. Although this isn’t possible, the 
sun’s illumination does change in altitude 
and intensity. These two factors, plus our 
ability to move the subject to control the 





lighting direction, provide possibilities for many variations in 
outdoor portraiture. 

To explore these possibilities—good and bad—it is an excit- 
ing idea to make a series of snapshots of one subject, trying front 
lighting, as in Fig. 3, side lighting, Fig. 5, back lighting, Fig. 8. 

The altitude of the sun’s beams can be con- 
trolled by waiting for the desired time of day. @ Side. Mgniag, 
Fig. 2, taken late in the afternoon, shows the are in_ shadow. 
effect of horizontal rays. The most pleasing re- wicca niacak 
sults usually are obtained with the sun near the 
horizon. 

Fig. 3 shows the effect of high noon lighting, the least satis- 
factory of all. Top lighting does not succeed in modeling human 
features. The nose is the sun dial of the human face, and in this 
case the shadow under it clearly shows the time of day. Fig. 4, 
by its shadows, shows that the sun was advanced beyond noon, 
but was still too high to adequately draw the features. 

It can be seen from these mentioned illustrations that por- 
traits made in direct sunlight are not likely to be satisfactory. 
Consider Fig. 3, again. It suffers from (1) the 
direction of the illumination, front lighting, and © Bsackéround, 

partly in focus, 
(2) from the sun’s altitude, top lighting. These Sarge 
two factors create a third fault, that of harsh- oe wale 
ness of lighting. The shadows are black and _ ¢ Leafy shade 
without detail. The girl may have ugly eyes Shadows and usu- 


and teeth for all anyone can judge from the SHY, if mot_ suit: 


print. ure. 1/25, fs. 
To obtain less harsh lighting, the subject 
may be brought into partial shade. The same effect of softer 
lighting is obtainable when the sun goes behind a cloud. The 
(Page 85, please) 


The most satisfactory outdoor portraits usually are @ Much better. 
made on a cloudy or overcast day; or in the shade; Backlighting en- 
or with the sun near the horizon. There is just enough hances the hair. 
sidelighting here to Egy modelling for the face. Ex- (Below.) 1/25, 
posure 1/25th second at f4.5. Fig. 7. 5.6. Fig. 8. 








THE EYE WERE 
A CAMERA 




























@ A case of murder (right) and 
the police find no clue to the 
culprit. What to do? There 
is one hope and the investi- 
gator (below) is following it 
up by seeking to develop an 

image on the retina. 














@ The retina, a mass of delicate tissues, nerve fibres 
and blood vessels, is being given the first step in 
the chemical treatment. 


HE human eye, like a camera, has a 

lens, an iris or diaphragm, to regulate 
the amount of light admitted, and a sensi- 
tive surface, the retina, to receive the 
image. 

The retina, however, differs from the 
camera’s film in one respect. When light 
falls upon a film it produces a permanent 
change which can be developed into a 
photograph. When light falls upon the 
retina, however, the latter immediately 
transmits the sensation to the brain and 
when the light stops the sensation stops, 
and the retina is ready to receive a new 
impression. The retina always has a fresh 
piece of film waiting for the next image, 
and this makes the eye more like a motion 
picture camera with a roll of film con- 
tinually moving behind the lens. 

When a motion picture camera is 
stopped, the last image formed remains 
behind the lens. Does. the same. thing 
happen in the human eye? When a per- 
son is suddenly killed, for example, does 
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the last image seen remain on the retina 
like the last exposure of film? 

The processes by which sensitized film 
is made, developed and printed are chem- 
ical ones. In what we call “film”, the 
sensitive material which responds to light 
is silver bromide dissolved in gelatine and 
coated on transparent glass or film. 

In the. eye, the sensitive material also 
may be of a chemical nature. This is likely 
because it is produced all the time, as if 
there is a film manufacturing plant behind 
each eye. When the eye is in the dark, the 
sensitive substance accumulates. 

Exactly what takes 
place when a ray of light 
strikes a piece of film is 
not known; and what 
happens when light 
strikes the retina also is 
not entirely understood. 

As far as we know, the 
retina retains no image, 
only transmits impulses to 
the brain. Developing an 
image on the retina, then, 
remains in the realm of 
the fantastic and fasci- 
nating conjecture. 

@ A macro closeup of the vic- 

tim’s retina and the image of 

the culprit. This fanciful con- 

ception of advanced criminol- 

ogy would be possible if the 

eye, like a piece of sensitized 

gelatin, formed a chemically 


developable image. Three 
ions Photos. 














@ The retina next is subjected 
to pre-hardening, a process 
like that film undergoes in an 

alum bath. 


@ Development (below) is the 
next step. 











By GERALD THOMPSON 


What ts the secret of effective photog- 


raphy? 


It is the secret of showman- 


ship; and the secrets of showmanship 
are best known to the circus barker. 


N the Midway half a hundred at- 
tractions compete simultaneously 
for the wandering gaze and the fugitive 
dime of the stroller. Hercules, the Strong 
Man, and Little Egypt (she quivers in 
every muscle!), the Baby Incubator and 
. the Death-Defying Sky-Ride all ballyhoo 
their attractions outside their pitches for 
the sole purpose of cutting stragglers 
from the crowd and welding them into an 
audience. It is the task of the barker to 
take this collection of slightly bored and 
thoroughly suspicious individuals and 
make of it a unified group that will first 
smile, then laugh and finally—if he is a 
good barker—follow him, still as a unit, 
through the portals and thus to the show 
that is “Never out, never over.” 
Showmanship, the art of the barker, 
has taught much to photography and can 
still teach much more. A photograph on 
an exhibition wall, in a magazine, or just 
plain pasted in an album, is one of many 
in a whole midway of attractions, each of 
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which is clamoring for an audience. Since 
the photograph must be its own barker, 
it would pay us to see whether its real 
life counterpart has any one favorite de- 
vice for grabbing off the customers. 

What is the first thing the barker does 
as soon as he is assured of even a few 
casually interested glances? He leans far 
out over the crowd and with persuasive 
gestures suggests, “Step right up, folks. 
Come a little closer. Tha-a-at’s right, 
now we can all see and hear what’s go- 
ing on.” 

Come a little closer! Therein lies the 
basic secret. Shut out the sights and 
sounds of the no-good rascal. across the 
way and concentrate, not on my tent, 
not even on Little Egypt here, but on 
that one special bouncing muscle that 
shakes and shivers like a plate of jelly. 
Closer, folks, closer ! 

It would be inadvisable to tell the side- 
show barker that he is a working psy- 
chologist. His reply would in all likeli- 
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. WRESTLER From Fourth Annual Zeiss Ikon Exhibition By WALTER ENGEL 


@ Too close tor some of us, but just close enough for the photographer who knows 
The technique of closeup, without resorting to distortion or tricky 


showmanship. 
lighting, strips a physiognomy to its essentials, and presents the result gs unmis- 
takably as @ head on « silver platter, 


HORSE AHOY! 
@ “Move up. Close in.”’ 


to the right. 


hood be an offer to match his private life 
with anybody on the lot. Nevertheless, 
psychologist he is, and of a superlative 
order. Unwittingly, perhaps, but none 
the less surely he has discovered and used 
one of the most potent means of gripping 
and holding an audience. 

The human eye “sees” in what might 
loosely be called a series of points. When 
we enter a room, for example, we do not 
ever “see” the whole room as such. In- 
stead, our gaze rests for a moment on the 
doorway, leaps to a chair, across the 
room, to a lamp in a corner, and thus 
back and forth like a bouncing ball, all 
this in split seconds. All the while, our 
brain is busily building up an image, cor- 
relating the various points of vision into 
a coherent impression. Presently one ob- 
ject will attract our attention and we 
cross to give it closer scrutiny. Finally, if 
at some later time we are asked for a 
description of this room, we will find that 
we are building our word picture about 
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This is the command of dramatic composition. 
the camera right up to the foreground. The horse, in action, moves to the left. 
Thus completed is a symphony of diagonals, every line in motion. 


By G. O. GE GRAU-PIX 


In this case, it means bringing 
The distant animals gallop 


one or more of these comparatively small 
objects that arrested our gaze. 

When it comes to taking a photograph 
of the room, however, the procedure is 
most often fatally the opposite of “see- 
ing” technique. Whereas the angle of 
human vision corresponds roughly to that 
of a telephoto lens, we take our pictures 
nine times out of ten with a lens whose 
angle of view is very considerably wider 
than that of our eyes. Working with the 
short focus lenses of miniature cameras 
and with wide angle lenses, the disparity 
between the human angle of view and 
that of the lens becomes still greater. 

The camera selects its point of view 
and the lens, impartially and without ex- 
ception, records everything that falls 
within the scope of its vision. The result 
is something that would unquestionably 
be valuable as Page One in a decorator’s 
catalogue but that has not the remotest 
interest as far as effective photography is 
concerned. Its chances of attracting an 





audience are almost nil and its ability to 
hold one somewhat less than that. Let 
us see why this is so. 

The eye when it first falls on the pic- 
ture of this room receives an impression 
of oppressive fullness. Half a dozen or 
more elements within the frame war for 
attention, all on an equal footing. We 
can get no sense of being “in” this room 
because, although we may not be able to 
put our sensation into precise words, we 
feel that we could not possibly see a room 
this way. Because the picture, as an ob- 
ject, is comparatively small, our eyes can 
take it in more at a single glance. But 
from a single glance we expect a single 
impression, whereas here we get a multi- 
tude. The result is chaos followed im- 
mediately by disinterest. 


L? us take another shot of our room, 
but this time selectively. Here is a 
striking lamp and there, beyond it, a 
doorway. Between them they suggest a 
room, other objects as chairs, tables, im- 
plied but not shown. Now we have come 
a little closer, entered into the room and 
photographed it as we would see it and, 
more important, as we would remember it. 
It is a safe assumption that no two peo- 
ple looking at a room will carry away 
from it precisely the same impression. The 
eye “sees” in the literal sense, but its 
function is of little consequence until the 
brain joins up and interprets the various 
points of vision. So when we photograph 
a room, who cares whether there were 
three or four chairs, a sofa and a good 
looking bookcase that didn’t manage to 
get into the picture? All that matters is 
whether we have secured a picture that 
gives us the “feel” of the room and im- 
parts to us the sensation of being a part 
of it. 

The example we have been using is ad- 
mittedly an extreme one but for that very 
reason best serves to introduce our point. 
If by coming closer we can dramatize 
anything so prosaic as an ordinary room, 
how much more effectively can we use 
the technique with more promising ma- 
terial! If you will gather around so that 


we can all watch, we will perform a few 
tricks with this device for your edifica- 
tion and amusement. 


I have here, ladies and gentlemen, a 
bowl of oranges, the stuff that grows on 
trees and whose juices we use every morn- 
ing to remind our digestive organs that 
provisions will follow shortly. Kindly 
note the gentle curve of its surface, the 
tiny markings on its surface, the firm tex- 
ture of its meat as I cut it in half, thusly. 
Here is a subject made to order for us. 


We can put our oranges on a table, 
perhaps with a decorative cloth, back 
away from it a distance until we have 
the works framed in our finder and blaze 
away. But if we do, the result will be 
just another lumpy still life, or, even 
worse, a table with something on it. Now 
let us move closer, still closer, until our 
oranges as seen in the finder begin to 
look like watermelons. What is that gen- | 
tleman with the whiskers shouting ? “Who 
ever saw oranges look like watermelons?” 
Move along, sonny, you bother me. 


The point is that in our final print the 
oranges will not appear monstrously large 
but rather intimately close. We will have 
the feel, the sensation, almost the smell of 
genuine oranges because in our picture 
we will see them on the scale and at the 
distance we would normally examine 
them. Our picture is not a bushel basket 
to be filled up with as many oranges as 
we can crowd into it but rather a selec- 
tive statement of what oranges are like. 
What’s the most oranges you ever saw at 
one time, outside of a grove? - You can’t 
remember? Well then, the fact of mere 
quantity couldn’t have been very impres- 
sive, lady. Why, then, try to crowd up 
your picture with something you didn’t 
care about even when it was the real 
thing? As for cute arrangements and 
pretty patterns, they have their place but 
mostly it’s on a pushcart. We are not 
trying to sell oranges but to attract an 
audience by making every person who 
sees our picture exclaim, “Say, look at 
that orange. You can almost feel the 
texture.” 
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In others words, come a 
little closer. Once we have 
snatched our audience, we 
can proceed to give it other 
things, the rest of the show 
inside the tént. We can pro- 
vide fine composition, tricky 
lighting and all the other 
elements that go to make 
fine photography, but we 
have to pull our crowd be- 
fore we can tell them about 
the rest of our wares. 


HE technique of ex- 

treme close-up, to give 
it its proper name, is per- 
haps the most outstanding 
contribution of modernism 
to photographic composi- 
tion. The proof of its un- 
canny effectiveness in grip- 
ping an audience and telling 
a complete story through 
indirection need be sought 
no further than in the ad- 
vertising pages of any na- 
tional magazine. Advertis- 
ing photography must of 
necessity restrict itself to 
tested means of appeal. 
When, therefore, one ad 
after another substitutes 
close-up shots where for- 


@ “Concentrate on the most salient 
and intriguing feature of your sub- 
ject,’’ is the secret of showman- 
ship. Human vision is concentra- 
tive. We see only in a narrow 
angle ahead, like a telephoto lens. 
We are aware of things on the 
margins of vision, but do not see 
them until we move our eyes. We 
see, not in terms of scene, but of 
a series of points. Not a group of 
pelicans (above) but A pelican 

( left). 





merly they ran “glamor” pictures, the 
value of the technique has been demon- 
strated far beyond the experimental stage. 


Nowhere has the extreme close-up been 
so startlingly effective as in portraiture. 
Despite the fact that the portrait is prob- 
ably the oldest manifestation of the art 
impulse, the technique of portraiture re- 
mained substantially the same through 
the centuries.. The artist, and later the 
photographer, propped up his subject on 
a chair or stool, turned the face to one 
side or another and proceded to copy it 
with or without a background. The art- 
ists of yesterday sought to introduce a 
variation by means of distortion just as 
their photographic contemporaries tried 
to relieve monotony by means of tricky, 
distorted lightings. The only trouble here 
was that results were mostly messy and 
that the sitter, who is after all the final 
judge of the portrait being made for him, 
was prone to raise hell when he saw the 
final product. 


Extreme close-up is the first innovation 


in photography that has met with the 
approval of both the worker and his sub- 
ject. The reasons are not hard to find. 
You may talk about nature’s infinite vari- 
ations until you are blue in the face, but 
the fact remains that faces are mostly 
alike. You may classify them into thin 
faces and fat faces, long noses and short, 
flat ears and flop ears, but if you get 
enough of them together the end result 
is just plain Face. What individuality 
there is in physiognomy comes more from 
the play of changing expression, anima- 
tion and motion than any unique com- 
bination of features. You can’t photo- 
graph any of these. At best, you can, if 
you are lucky, catch some one of them in 
passing. 

With extreme close-up technique the 
circumstances wholly alter. You pick the 
angle at which the face appears best to 
you and record in your picture perhaps a 
third or a half of the whole. The rest is 
there, outside the frame, a forehead, a 
couple of ears and maybe half a chin. 
None of these are missed because the 


@ Extreme closeup technique received its great impetus with the advent of the minicam, the short focus 


lens and great depth of focus. 


How limited depth 
where lens was stopped ets to {6.3 without bringing 


of fecus is at short distances is indicated below 
extreme erepronsé sand into focus. Photo by 


. Schleifer from Photography Year Book, 19. 


>, 





close-up portrait 
sharp. 

For most pur- 
poses it will be 
found that the 


50mm. lens, which 
is standard equip- 
ment for 35mm. 
film cameras, will 
produce effective 
results. However, 
there are always 
those photographers 
who want to get 
close enough to the 
subject to breathe 
down its neck. These 
will find made to 
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@ Correct closeup  pro- 
cedure eliminates incon- 
sequentials, selects a 
detail that suggests the 
whole, and lets each 
beholder complete the 
picture in his own 
mind. We have, below, 
a bridge,complete with 
girders, pipes, rivets 
and even people. In- 
teresting, but how much 
better is the closeup 
(left). Not one bridge, 
but every bridge ever 
built is represented by 
this single conjunction 
of steel arms impu- 
dently stiekirg into the 
sky. Photographs by 

Alexander Lindey. 


a) om 
brain has no difficulty whatsoever in com- 
pleting the picture for itself. The point 
is that the inconsequential has been eiimi- 
nated, with the result that each beholder 
is enabled to complete the picture in his 
own mind. Such a portrait is eternally 
fluid and, by the same token, will in- 
definitely retain its audience appeal. 

Extreme close-up technique received its 
great impetus with the advent of the 
miniature camera. Short focus lenses, by 
reason of their extreme depth of focus, 
can work close to the subject without 
fuzzy results in a fashion impossible for 
the larger lenses of the big cameras. If 
the minicam lens is further stopped down 
to an aperture of 6.3 or smaller, it will 
be no trouble to get every part of the 
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order for them the close-up copying at- 
tachments available for the Contax and 
the Leica as well as for some other 
minicams. 

Less expensive and very nearly as good 
are the slip-over supplementary lenses 
which serve to shorten the focal length 
of the normal camera lens. With supple- 
mentary lenses, merely move camera up 
to the subject to a distance equal to the 
focal length of the supplementary. For 
example, if you have a 32-inch supple- 
mentary lens on your camera, set camera 
at the infinity mark and measure off 32 
inches from lens to subject. Allow for 


parallax if the viewfinder is above or on 
the side of the taking lens. 
We can draw one final lesson from the 

















A bowel of oranges, 
ladies and gentlemen— 
or is it a table with 
something on it? 
(above). 


@ We approsch until the 
orange appears, not 
monstrously large, but 
rather intimately close. 
We seek for the feel, 
the sensation, the smell 
of oranges on the scale 
we normally would ex- 
amine them. Make the 
beholder exclaim, ‘‘Look 
at that ordnge. Can't 

you almost eat it!” 








technique of our friend, the side-show 
barker. When his audience is gathered 
closely about him and as he prepares to 
rivet its attention to the charms of Little 
Egypt, he points with his ferule, not to 
the mole on her cheek or the haggard 
lines under her eyes, or even the laces. 
that bind her dainty sandals, but rather 
to that “jumping, quivering, undulating 
muscle, ladies and gentlemen.” In short, 
he concentrates on the most salient and 
intriguing feature of the subject before 
him. 

Therein lies the difference between 
good and bad close-up. Each subject so 
portrayed is a fresh challenge to the 
photographer. As the camera moves 
closer and still closer, the problem is one 
of qualitative as well as quantitative 
selection. In other words, we must not 
only select for our extreme close-up 
those portions of the subject which 
will be typical of the whole, but also 
those which will be typical of the best 
parts of the whole. Only if this be 
done and the subject thoroughly studied 
in advance will the closeup first draw 
the audience and thereafter draw it “a 
little closer.” 


ered by MINICAM’s technical editor next month. 





















(“How to Use Supplementary Lenses,” will be cov- 
Ed.) 




























” Indoors by artificial light or outdoors 
in daylight, correct exposure is nec- 
essary for correct color rendering. 


FROM KODACHROME 
Photographs by George A. Thompson 


@ Bathing is a sure-fire 
idea for children, large or 
small. The business of 
scrubbing gives the sub- 
ject something to do and 
puts him at ease, two 
requisites for good baby 
pictures. If readings are 
taken with an exposure 
meter, the meter is to 
be held close to the sub- 
ject in the bathtub—six 
inches—-otherwise the 





@ Do not mix daylight 
and artificial light when 
making color pictures. A 
bathtub makes a fine white 
backg nd and also 
serves as a reflector al- 









dazzling white of the wa- 
ter and of the porcelain 
bathtub will get into the 
meter field. Exposure f3.5 
at 1/40th second, 4 lamps 
three feet from subject. 



























lowing exposure at half a 
stop smaller than the 
average subject on the 
table below. The expo- 
sure table below, for Ko- 
dachrome Type ‘‘A’’ and 
No. 1 photofloods in re- 
flectors, appiy to average 
indoor subjects with lights 
directed to the same point 
of the subject. For very 
dark subjects, increase ex- 
posure one half stop. For 
very light subjects, such 
as the baby in a bathtub, 
decrease exposure one half 
stop. 





INDOOR EXPOSURE TABLE 


Kodachrome and Photofloods 






























































yl Lamp to Subject, Distance in Feet 
1 | [3%1 4] 5] 7] Bj 9] 11{16 
2 i Cy ar. 2 8| 10{ 11] 12| 16| 22 
3 3%| 5/6%| 8| 10| 12] 14] 16{ 20| 28 
4 3 4| 6| 8] 9] 11] 14] 16| 18] 22| 30 
Lens BeBe ae, ee | RES Er. 
Openings |3.5|2.8| 2/ 8/6.3|5.6/4.5| 4/3.5/2.8/ 3 
Shutter 1/20th or 
Speed. | 1/28' See. | 5 Genend 























EXPOSING KODACHROME 






To calculate correct exposure in summer sunlight for 
color film, as for black and white, the two chief factors 
are (1) sun’s intensity (2) direction of the lighting. 


BY HARRIS WEST 


ERRY SMITH showed me some of 

his Kodachrome slides. They were 
beautiful. Then I showed him some of 
mine, which were disappointing. 

“Somehow,” I said, I can’t seem to 
make it work. It’s a lot harder than 
black-and-white.” 

“Pooh,” snorted Jerry. “It’s easier— 
twice as easy. I know your trouble. You 
want to play too much. You're trying 
tricks with exposure, instead of doing 
what you’re told. There’s an exposure 
guide packed in with every roll of Koda- 
chrome—do you use it?” 

“Well... ,” I hemmed. 

“There you are,” snap- 
ped Jerry. “There’s your 
trouble. You may get by 
with hit-and-miss exposure 
in black-and-white, so you 
think it will work for color. 
But color is subtler than 
that. 

“It sounds easy enough,” 
I admitted, “but .. .” 

“It’s a lot easier than 
what you’ve been doing,” 
said Jerry. “It’s easier to 
give a little thought and 
make a correct exposure 
the first time, than to try to 
find the same picture op- 
portunity again.” 

“Guess so,” I agreed. 
“Those flower-garden shots 
of yours, with tulips glow- 


@ When half of the subject’s face is 
in shadow, the ‘‘side lighting” ex- 
posure column will provide cor- 
rect color rendering in the shad- 
ows. Correct exposure, for a 
subject like the above, with Koda- 
chrome film, would have been {2 
at 1/500th second. Standing still 
or moving slowly, {6.3 at 1/50th 
would be correct. Fig. 1. 


FROM KODAK INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT 


ing as if they were on fire, turn me green 
with envy. And that series of your sis- 
ter’s baby on the lawn, trying to pull her 
rattle apart—flesh tones just right, and 
golden hair glowing in the sun real as 
life—it’s perfect! You know,” I said, 
“Ann almost broke her engagement with 
me after she saw that beach shot. Said 
she had spent weeks getting a sun-tan, and 
my picture bleached it out.” 

“Good exposure on her part ruined by 
poor exposure on your part,” grinned 
Jerry. “Look,” he said, pulling out a 
notebook and pencil. “I’m going to give 
you a ten-minute course in using Koda- 













































SUNRISE 





@ Kodachrome Clock. 
“Regular” Koda- 
chrome is used for 
daylight pictures. For 
pictures by artificial 


MIDDLE “ 
DAYLIGHT HOURS 
J(USE REGULAR KOnACHRONE 
AND EXPOSURE GVIOE. 





L\USE TYPE A KODACHRON 
PHOTOFLOOD LIGHT 













SUNSET 











light, use Type A 
Kodachrome. The expo- 
sure calculator does not 
apply for pictures taken 
during the periods just af- 
ter sunrise or before sunset. ° 
As color pictures do not al!ow i 
accurate color rendering during those periods, only 
views of a sunset or sunrise should be made. 






chrome, and after this there won’t be 
any more excuse for failures. Maybe 
Ann will take you back, too. First, we'll 
draw what I call a Kodachrome Clock.” 

He scribbled a diagram (Fig. 2). 

“Now,” said Jerry, “this shows you 
when you can take Kodachrome pictures 
successfully. To be exact, twenty-four 
hours a day. You will also note that 
there are only two short periods when the 
exposure guides do not apply—that is, 
the two and one-half hours after sunrise, 
and the two and one-half hours before 
sunset. 

“During these two periods, light is 
weaker, and you need increased exposure. 
Also, when the sun is shining during these 
hours, its light is more yellow and objects 
struck by direct sun rays will have a 
warm yellow tinge in your pictures. Per- 
sonally, I find this yields an ‘early-morn- 
ing’ or ‘late-afternoon’ effect which is 
quite pleasing.” 

“It sounds simple enough,” I observed. 
“But why is the Regular Kodachrome 
limited to daytime, and Type A to night?” 

“That again,” replied Jerry, “is a mat- 
ter of the color of your light. Photo- 
flood light is yellow compared to daylight, 
and if you took pictures on Regular 
Kodachrome using Photoflood bulbs, there 
would be an excess of red and yellow in 
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GVIDEW 








Fig. 2. 


your pictures. So, the special Type A is 
made, exactly balanced to produce a 
pleasing “daylight” rendition of colors 
under Photoflood lighting. 

“Incidentally,” added Jerry, “avoid 
mixing daylight and Photoflood light, re- 
gardless of which type of Kodachrome 
you're using. Because these lights are of 
different colors, you can only guess as to 
the color rendering which would result.” 

“Clear enough,” I said, “Regular Koda- 
chrome for daylight ; Type A and Photo- 
flood light for night pictures; and ino 
mixing of different kinds of light. What 
next ?” 

“Next,” replied Jerry, “is how to use 
your exposure guide.” He pulled a little 
circular out of his vest pocket. “This is 
the circular packed with every roll of 
Kodachrome film. To use it accurately 
there are but two chief factors to decide : 
(1) the intensity of the light, such as 
bright sunlight, weak sunlight, etc.; (2) 
the direction of the light.” 

“Draw me some diagrams,” I begged. 

“All right,” said Jerry, scribbling in the 
notebook (Fig. 4). “This is front light- 
ing, with the sun behind the camera. ‘C’ 
stands for ‘camera,’ and ‘S’ for ‘subject’ : 

“For example,” he went on. “The in- 
tensity of the light, you may decide, be- 
longs in the ‘bright sun’ classification. 

















The direction of the lighting is from the 
side, so your finger follows to the line 
‘side-lighted subject,’ in the table (Fig 3) 
and presto, you have the corrrect expo- 
sure, {4.5 at 1/50 second.” 

“Simple,” I said, “just look up the 
basic exposure in the guide, and then 
vary this exposure to take care of the 
sun’s brightness, and the direction of the 
lighting.” 

“There is one additional point worth 
considering. Exposures are calculated, as 
above, for average colored subjects, hav- 
ing an approximately equal proportion of 
dark and light objects. 

“A light-colored subject, you may note, 
gets half a stop less exposure. Such sub- 
jects include beach scenes, light-colored 
flowers, people in light clothes and light- 
colored buildings. 

“A dark colored subject receives half a 
stop more exposure. Such subjects in- 
clude dark foliage, dark animals and 
deep-colored flowers,” he concluded. 

“There is but one question in my mind 
now,” I said. “Some of my friends say 
they use “Type A’ for both night and day 
shots.” 

“Yes, Type ‘A’ works out very well for 
both artificial light and daylight, pro- 
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This guide is for the 
hours from two hours 
after sunrise until two 
hours before sunset; 
earlier or later, use a 
larger opening. Do not ; 

make Kodachrome }O — 

ictures before one Vi 
our after sunrise and |’; \ \ 
after one hour before \ 
sunset, except when |/ 
making pictures of b 
the sunrise or sunset. . 


FOR CAMERAS WITH :fHU'1 
Stop peed 


Bright 
Direc’ 
Sunlig't 



































‘Basic Exposure for 

Average Subjects Ri. f <a 
Light-Colored Subjects SS 1/50 
Dark-Colored Subject4} £.5.6 8/1/50 














Side-Lighted SubjectS@. f.4.5 (1/5 
Back-Lighted Subjects} f.3.5 1/50 
FOR CAMERAS WITH SHUT;7 














e@ In the “bright sun” column, when lighting is from 
the side, correct exposure would be f4.5 at 1/50th, 


Fig. 3. 





@ Front light- 
ing. ‘‘S’’ is the 
subject and 
“C” the cam- 
era. Basic ex- 
posure time. 





Fig. 4. 
? 
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- O:—>@ S @ Side light- 
é a ing. — Increase 
ai ‘ ° ie time 
one full stop. 
SUN rs ¢ This doebtes 
* * the exposure. 
. Pa Fig. 5. 
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@ Back light- 
ing. Increase 
“basic” time 
two full stops. 
Shade lens to 
prevent direct 
reflections from 
the sun. 

Fig. 6. 


vided the exposures in daylight are made 
with the Kodachrome Type A filter on 
the camera.” 


“You know,” I remarked, “it all seems 
so much clearer and simpler. * All you 
need to do is - -” 


“..-is think before you shoot,” inter- 
rupted Jerry. “Study the different light 
factors in your picture situation, and fol- 
low your exposure guide. And if you 
want a handy, vest pocket exposure 
chart, be sure to see the booklet ‘How to 
Expose Kodachrome,’ obtainable for 50 
cents at any Eastman store.” 

“Let’s go get a roll of Kodachrome,” 
I said. “My camera is jumping around 
in my pocket, and my shutter finger is 
itching for work.” 
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WEATHERBEATEN 


Two Exposures-- lwo W inners 


How two negatives of a single sub- 
ject provided as many salon prints. 


By SAMUEL GRrRIERSON 
Photographs by the Author 


HE photographs reproduced on these general handling. However, they were 
pages are different not only in treat- taken on the same day, of the same group 
ment and composition, but also in the of piles, and within a very few minutes. 
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I was strolling along the waterfront of 
Stonington, Conn., when I came upon 
this wharf. I was at once attracted by 
the texture of the old wood that had 
withstood the storms of many winters, 
and the venerable scars of wind and rain. 

My first glance was upward as that 
portion of the timbers had received the 
harshest treatment from the elements 
and in return, had gained a strength of 
character that only old wood can have. 
I studied the subject directly and through 

LOW TIDE 


the ground glass of my Rolleiflex. Of 
course, I was limited in this study to but 
three sides as I had no way in which to 
study the side facing the water. 

After carefully considering all possibili- 
ties I decided on the one seen here and 
adjusted exposure to 1/25th of a second 
at fll. I was using Panatomic roll film’ 


and an adjustable graduated sky filter 

placed on the lens with the deep yellow 

at the top and the light yellow at the bot- 
(Page 80, please) 








Honor at dawn! Code minicamitis! Coffee and 
minicams! What with duelling again becoming an 
international pastime, every lawn now is a field 
of honor and every camera a weapon for fun. 


By Vicror H. Wasson 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


HETHER yours is a 6, 8 or 36- 
shooter, jam home a new film car- 
tridge, challenge some print critics and 
have a taste of this new, exciting game. 
Visualize the scene. Seconds bring 
opponents together for the last hand- 
shake, for the final instructions. Back 
to back, they await the signal, “Go”. 
They pace. One, two, three. Steady 
tread! Four, FIVE, whirl and aim. 
Click of Compur and frantic hiss of 
focal plane! The combatants cock weap- 
ons, transport film, raise viewfinders. 
Again they aim and shoot. The tall one 
dodges and weaves to destroy his oppon- 
ent’s aim. The other rapidly and delib- 
erately aims and shoots, aims and shoots. 
The timekeeper raises his head from 
his watch. “Enough” he yells. The 30 
seconds are over. The antagonists depart 
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little knowing the outcome of this grim 
business. And they won’t. Not until the 
negatives are developed. 

Not camera-equipped machine guns 
like those used for training army aviation 
gunners—but everyday cameras are used 
for the camera-duelling games. 

One simple fitting converts cameras 
into duelling weapons. Then the exciting 
game begins. Hits and misses will be 
indicated by cross hairs appearing on the 
negative. The pictures themselves are 
masterpieces of candid photography. 
There is no time for posing and the re- 
sulting shots show your friends in all 
stages of surprise, concentration and al- 
most painful exertion. 

The developed pictures show your 
opponents peeping around corners, 
perched in trees, stalking victims and 














otherwise getting themselves 
into grotesque positions. 

The free-for-all is yet more 
fun than the duel. Any num- 
ber of “guerillas” are turned 
loose within a given space and 
then the cross-firing begins. 

Either a time limit or the 
number of exposures is set. If 
the cameras are evenly matched 
as far as accuracy of view- 
finders is concerned and speed 
of manipulation, a time limit 
of 30 seconds, for example, may 
be adopted. Otherwise, set the 
number of exposures. 

Scoring is on a basis of the 
proximity of the intersection 
of the cross hairs to vulnerable 
parts. For a bullseye on the head 
we give you 5, on the torso 3, 
arms and legs 1. If you miss en- 
tirely, we penalize you 5. Not 
even having your enemy in the 
frame costs you 10 points. Make 
up your own rules. The possi- 
bilities are limitless. 

To make a duelling weapon 
of your camera, you simply cut 
a rectangle of cardboard to fit 
in the camera in front of the 
negative. Allow just enough 
clearance between cardboard 
and negative to allow the film to 
pass. The center is cut out with 
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To make a,duelling weapon of 
your camera, cut a rectangle of 
cardboard of correct size to fit 
in front of the negative. With a 
razor blade, cut out the center. 


@ “A Hit!” (top). 


Then paste cross-hairs across the 
cardboard. Film leader or black 
celluloid, cut as thin as possible 
with a razor blade, serve the 
purpose admirably. 


“A Miss!’’ (bottom). 


@ This shows how, with the cam- 


era back removed, the cross- 
haired cardboard rectangle is 
inserted snugly in the opening. 
Allow just enough clearance for 
film to be wound past. 
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NEGATIVE “DON’TFS” 


---or how to ruin 
your negatives 


3. Dry ’em out and burn ‘em up 
in the enlarger. Forget you 
have it on. The longer the 
better. 


1. Turn the end loose. Let it curl. 


2. Throw negatives willy-nilly in 
a box. For Sony measure throw 
in a little dust and a pair of 
pliers. 


“Cinch’’ the roll. The harder 
you pull the tighter and scratch- 
ier it gets. 


Thumb them as you examine 
them. 


Sponge ‘em long and vigorously. 


. Hang ’em by the dusty heater 
to dry. 


Bind tightly with rubber bands 
and throw the rolls helter skel- 
ter into a box. Store in a 
warm, damp place. 





Goes Candid 


By A. J. EzicKsoNn 


Author of “‘Get that Picture’? and 
**Making Amateur Photography Pay”’ 


An historic incident, less than a 
decade ago, introduced newspaper 
photography to a new word and a new 
technique. The new technique was 
“Minicam” and the word, “Candid.” 


ORTLY, bespectacled Dr. Erich Salo- 


mon had arrived from Europe, bring- 
ing with him a batch of tiny plates, 
scarcely more than two inches square. He 
came straightway to our office, the Pacific 
and Atlantic Photos, syndicate of the New 
York News and Chicago Tribune. 

Our General Manager greeted Dr. Salo- 
mon effusively, and bowed him into his 
private office. The bland German handed 


Great men in a minor moment. This is one of the 

Candid shots which, a decade ago, shook new life 

into the photographic world. Reparations—millions 

of dollars of it—were the subject of discussion when 

this off-guard photograph was made by Dr. Eric 

Salomon at the historic Hague Conference, in 
September, 1929. 
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over the tiny negatives snugly fitted into 
a box. The G. M. gripped each tiny 
negative by the edges and held it toward 
the light. He turned toward Herr Doktor : 
“These are beauties.” Every negative was 
as sharp as a needle. 

The boss pressed a buzzer, gave orders 
to the head printer and fifteen minutes 
later the first wet print, an 8x 10, flat- 
tened on a blotter, was handed in. 

A shout through the open door, and the 
news editor, and the writer, his assistant, 
were in a leap at the boss’s side. We 
could hardly believe our eyes. The tiny 
negatives seemed so fragile compared with 
the 4x 6’s and the 5x/7’s we were using 
at the time. It seemed impossible such 
clear prints could be secured from them. 
But there they were—important personal- 
ities at a League of Nations meeting at 
Geneva. They were so lifelike, so informal 
and so unusual. We looked at them, again 
and again. We all agreed that they would 
be swell pictures for the service. They 
would make a grand layout, not only for 
the daily black and whites but also for the 
rotogravure sections. The first “candid” 
pictures. 

They were published and a new interest 
in photography was established. Editors 
clamored for more. They were an in- 
stantaneous success. Dr. Salomon re- 
mained in this country to photograph 
Premier Laval of France visiting President 


@ A judge on his hands and knees! 


Hoover. His name became a byword in 
news photography. Miniature photog- 
raphy was on the way. 

In those days the syndicates generally 
kept enlargements from the tiny plates 
confined to 5 x7 prints, even though they 
could have safely been “blown up” to an 
8x 10, the standard printing dimensions. 
By holding them down to the former size 
the syndicates felt that they could keep 
the “candid camera” impression fixed 


more firmly in the editors’ minds by print- 
ing on the smallest sized paper used. Also 
involved was the matter of economy. The 
editors were keenly delighted with the re- 


sults; innumerable rotogravure page lay- 
outs were used. 

We remember how we listened with awe 
to Dr. Salomon’s stories of how he pho- 
tographed his subjects, and when he first 
told us how he shots with the 
angle view finder, we were simply 
astounded. Then when he told us how he 
took pictures in an artificially lighted 
room without the use of flash powder, we 


“stole” 


were flabbergasted. It was magic out of 
Pandora’s box. It was all beyond us. But 
there were the pictures, and there was his 
story. The pictures were credited “Copy- 
right by Dr. Erich Salomon from Pacific 
and Atlantic Photos” and he received 50 
per cent of all gross sales. 

Time Magazine, in 1931, used some of 


Perfect material for the candid lenshawk, this picture won first prize in 


the feature class of the N. Y. Press Photographers’ 1938 exhibition. Taken by Samuel Falk, Times-Wide 
World photographer, it revealed a dog show judge getting proper perspective on a dachshund. 
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@ Pictures of children are ever effective as interesting feature material. The newspaper syndicate editor always 
tries to get at least one unusual = study in the daily service, and more, if he can get them, for rotogravure 
use. Since children are esp lly of the cameraman’s presence, the miniature camera has been 
found to be the perfect instrument to catch such an off-guard study as these children intently watching the 





performers at a circus opening day. 


Dr. Salomon’s photographs. They were 
informal pictures of Mussolini, Hoover, 
Hindenburg and other notables. They 
were referred to as “candid” camera shots 
and the word rapidly attained popularity. 
Despite the objections of purists to whom 
“candid” was a horrid word, candid pho- 
tography came to stay. 


But back at the beginning of this dec- 
ade, the use of miniature camera photo- 
graphs was first taking hold in Europe, at 
the hands of the large newspaper syndi- 
cates. The European illustrated weeklies 
were full of “candid camera” layouts, 
especially those published in Germany. 

I remember distinctly poring over 
lengthy complaining letters from our Ber- 
lin bureau manager. The German picture 
papers were buying a considerable amount 
of our pictures, but they were not entirely 
satisfied with the subject matter. They 
wanted picture-stories, a series of pictures 
on one subject, like those made abroad, 
a half dozen or more informal shots to tell 
a fairly complete story. We tried our best 
to furnish the pictures wanted, but they 
still lacked the life-like quality foreign 
papers were obtaining from their own 
miniature-camera men. There was some- 
thing stiff and set about the pictures we 
were getting from our larger hand cam- 


eras. 

Then came the Leica and the Contax, 
and the syndicates embarked on an experi- 
mental journey which is still going on. 


In those days, the facilities for handling 
the films were very crude, and, as a result, 
many a good film was marred by dust 
particles, fingernail digs and scratches. 
The long rolls were strung out on pieces of 
twine and weighted down with a wooden 
clamp or a number of paper clips to pre- 
vent them from swaying against the wall 
or emulsion from clinging to emulsion. 
The standard developers were also used. 
Fine grain developer had not yet made its 
appearance. It was all rough and ama- 
teurish but very enlightening and inter- 
esting. 

The miniature camera became very 
popular with the photographer assigned to 
court trials, conferences and dinners where 
the flash pan with the frightening ex- 
plosion of the magnesium powder and its 
concomitant cloud of acrid smoke was 
frowned upon. Such routine was anath- 
ema to many a photographed subject, and, 
looking back, one could hardly blame 
them. The flash bulb, with only a mild 
glare compared to the spread pan, was a 
relief, but not entirely so. The news 

(Page 73, please) 
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MARGO 


By AVERY SLACK 
@ The languorous beauty and latent fire of a dramatic actress captured in a characteristic mood. Reminiscent of a 
sailing ship’s figure head, this study conjures up the play of wind and the last ray of a setting sun on a mermaid’s 


hair. Technical details are secondary says Mr. Slack; these illustrations were made at 1 second exposure at about f8. 


Fig. 1 
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Moods of Beauty 


How to recognize—and capture on film 
— those elusive details 
acterize fermninity. 


By AVERY 


which char- 
The secret: moods. 


SLACK 


Photographs by the Author 


NSPECTING a cut stone the other day, 

a diamond, I turned it in the light and 

suddenly there was a brilliant, blue-white 

flash. A camera subject, I thought, is ap- 
proached in the same way. 

I recalled Margo, and the day this beau- 
tiful and langourous dramatic star faced 
my camera. Exploring conversationally, 
we talked about Broadway. My eyes were 
on Margo’s heavy-lidded ones, waiting for 
a clue, for a mood. Suddenly there was a 
flash. An emotion was aroused—it was 
something I said—and a facet of Margo’s 
personality responded. I pressed the shut- 
ter. The result can be seen on the opposite 
page, Fig. 1. 

Dramatic portraiture and _ theatrical 
effects depend on the capture of moods. 
This is no less true whether the subject is an 
everyday friend or an exotic screen star. 

When a portrait study is disappointing, 
it is because only the surface has been 
seen, only a likeness reproduced. 

The problem is to find the unique char- 
acter of a subject and project it through 
the lens. No two subjects are alike. Each 
must be approached through individual 
channels until the mask of everyday arti- 
ficiality falls away and reveals the desired 
personality. 

In a subject’s eyes exists the chief clue 
to the mood of the moment. To capture 
it, the camera must be focused and ready 
at all times. 

To illustrate, let’s consider two subjects 
as the camera found them; Hildegarde, 
the international chanteuse, and Margo, 
dramatic star of stage and screen—entirely 
different in character and photogenic 
qualities. 


It is often a problem to get started 
with a new subject. It is a good idea to 
start with portraits of the head at different 
angles. While working, allow interesting 
ideas for dramatization to materialize. One 
word in the conversation, a gesture with a 
hand, or perhaps a toss of the head, may 
be the keynote to the picture. 

In the Margo study, Fig. 1, an odd 
angle to the head, with the hair falling; 
over the edge of the chair, gave an inter- 
esting effect. 

Pictorially reminiscent of a figure-head 
on an old ship, this study has a “wind- 
blown” quality that is essentially charac- 
teristic of the actress herself. No fan was 
used on the hair, but in the finished print, 
one can imagine the play of wind and the 
last rays of a setting sun lighting up a. 
mermaid’s flowing hair. 

But we must not concentrate on heads. 
The sitting must produce something dis- 
tinctly different in composition and also 
something truly characteristic of the sitter. 

Working out a pose requires patience in 
both photographer and subject, Conversa- 
tion runs easily after we find a topic of 
mutual interest. This becomes the key- 
note to a mood, and we are on the right 
path. 

An unusual costume of print design was 
the suggestion to the study shown in Fig. 
3. As she drew it on, Margo’s mood 
changed like a chameleon’s and I pre- 
pared to capture the haunting, poignant 
quality I saw. 

A prop of some kind was needed; 
something to give the costume meaning. 
A look around, and a giant vase, which 
had been lying unnoticed in the studio, 
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@ Nightingale mood of Hildegarde, international chanteuse, character- 
ized by the smart gown of simple line, the expressive shoulder 
shrug, air of sophistication and gay rhythm of composition. To 


see how this was composed, refer to Fig. 5. 


was brought into the dramatization. 

It is always well to have possible prop- 
erties at hand. There is often a time when 
a particular pose needs a motif. The cor- 
rect property will suggest its own use at 
the right time. 

These figures 1 and 3 show distinct pic- 
turizations of a subject, two moods, but 
both thoroughly Margo. Each is a true 
character portrayal, and each has its own 
story to tell. 

Hildegarde demanded entirely different 
treatment. The pictures, I knew, would be 
suggested by the mood of the sitter, and 
not by any previous plan. 

This led to the glamorous mood pic- 
tured in Fig. 2. The smart gown of simple 
line, the expressive shrug of the shoulders, 
the air of sophistication, and the gay 
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rhythm of the composi- 
tion make this portrayal 
one that rings true. 

It is Hildegarde, the 
chanteuse, as her public 
know her. 

A_ problem pre- 
sented by the bare arms. 
They can so easily be- 
come the picture, itself, 
instead of being orly a 
secondary part of it. 

How the pose was at- 
tained is shown in Fig. 5. 
Hildegarde stretched 
along the edge of a couch 
and the lights quickly 
were moved to emphasize 
the face, to subordinate 
the arms, and to keep the 
hands in shadow. Turned 
upright, the final print, 
Fig. 2, presents the so- 
phistication and charm of 
the singer dramatized by 
the swing of the arm and 
the tilt of the shoulders, 
with the eyes the proper 
center of interest. 

In Figure 4, we have 
the subject in a pensive 
mood. The conversation 
turned to the beautiful 
rose windows in a famous chapel in Paris, 
which we both knew well. As we talked, 
an inner radiance shone through the eyes 
of the sitter. A mood was established. 
How to portray it effectively became the 
problem! 

A tapestry for the background seemed 
appropriate, and a lighted candle helped 
the characterization. 

A photographer must work fast, once he 
knows the picture he wishes to make. A 
million things can change a mood while 
lights are being arranged and camera 
focused. 

Music sometimes is a life-saver. In 
this instance, the radio was tuned in, 
and the mellow tones of a church organ 
filled the room. Thus, the mood held, 
and within a few minutes another charac- 


was 


Fig. 2 








terization became an actuality on film. This is always time for a rest period. 
We have now portrayed the subject in Relaxation lets us forget the. picture just 

two different moods. Much patience, made, and gives our minds a chance to be- 

imagination, energy and cooperation have come receptive for the next. 

gone into the making of these portraits. If some strange pose suggests itself, in 


@ Costumes and props cause women—famous as well as familiar ones—to exhibit chameleon 
moods. The unusual print design of the costume and the ancient urn here inspired the 
poignant, haunting quality which is characteristic of Margo as her audiences know her. Fig. 3 











> 
@ Hildegarde, the chanteuse, in a pensive mood, re- 
calling beautiful rose windows and a chapel in Paris. 
A tapestry background and a lighted candle furnished 
the necessary props. Fig. 4 


the dramatization of a sitter’s mood, we 
should not be afraid to try it. Sometimes, 
an unusual pose in itself will keep a sub- 
ject intensely interested. 

In all portraiture, whether we choose 
the conventional or the dramatic form, the 
mood of the sitter is all-important. The 
photographer is merely the highly sensi- 
tized instrument, through which the power 
flows to record that mood in all its true 
characteristics. 

There is no mysterious and suttle secret 
to my method. The technique involved is 
perhaps opposite from the “glamour girl” 
routine in which a fictitious characteriza- 
tion must be built up around a celebrity. 

For this reason, characterizing by mood, 
rather than by “glamour”, is bound to be 
more true to life, and therefore more ac- 
cessible for every day use in photograph- 
ing personal friends. 

The first necessity is an entire absence 
of self-consciousness. This is gained by 
means of a minimum of equipment. My 
studio, for example, has the appearance 
of a large, comfortable living room. 
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When the subject appears, not a single 
camera, spotlight, nigger, reflector or 
other characteristic equipment is in sight. 
“What is this,” the subject thinks, “no 
doubt it is the waiting room.” 

We proceed to converse, to find subjects 
of mutual interest, everyone relaxes, and 
before long a few lights appear and—con- 
tinuing to talk, as before—we make ex- 
posures. 

Technical details are secondary; that is, 
having been solved before the subject’s 
arrival, we can let lighting, focusing and 
correct exposure take care of themselves 
while concentrating on moods. 

The importance of expression in a por- 
trait study is well appreciated, and it is not 
difficult to elicit response, especially from 
emotional subjects. Capturing these re- 
sponses, however, is another matter. The 
eye and the shutter finger both must be 
quick to ensnare the play of thoughts 
which dance across a face as rapidly as 
the coming and going of a breeze on a 
summer pond. 

The secret then is anticipation. 





The 


photographer’s job is not only to arouse 
moods, but to know what is coming. Pre- 
pared with lights and camera, he can cap- 
ture a momentary response and create 
with it a permament silver and celluloid 
image. 





@ This reveals how Fig. 2 was posed, the subject 
reclining on a couch. The print was turned around, 
the left side darkened by dodging, and it became 
an entirely new interpretation. Fig. 5. 















The Mysterious ‘Gamma’ 


What is a good negative? How do I know when mine 
are correctly exposed and developed? The answers to 
these questions simply involve an understanding of 
gamma—there ts nothing dificult or mysterious about it. 
















By JOHN N. HarMan, Jr. 
(Agfa Ansco Corporation) 





a EVELOP 10 minutes. Develop 14 
minutes. Develop 16, minutes,” in- 
structions say. 

Which is correct? Why do they dis- 
agree? How is correct development time 
determined ? 

These questions are continually being 
asked and indicate that the practical effect 
of development is not understood despite 
the fact that the knowledge of one im- 
portant factor greatly clarifies the mys- 
teries of development: Degree of De- 
velopment determines degree of contrast. 
Increasing a negative’s development time 
increases its contrast. 

A clearer understanding of contrast can 
be obtained by referring to the illustra- 
tions. Figure “1A” is a negative of low 
contrast as the range of tone from the 
q lightest to the darkest deposit of silver is 
relatively small. The negative illustrated 
by Fig. “1B” is one of normal contrast. 
Fig. “1C” is an example of high contrast, 
and there is a great range of density from 
white to black. 

“Gamma” is a term frequently heard 
and questioned, but a simple one to: un- 
derstand. It means contrast, and wherever 
you read “gamma” you can substitute 
“contrast.” 



































To understand gamma correctly we 
need merely to describe the meaning of 
contrast. 


Refer again to Fig. 1. The illustra- 











@ Fig. 1, right, represents negatives developed three, 
six and twelve minutes, respectively. The top one, 
A,” which received the least development, is soft. 
In 3,” the separation of tones approximates the 
gradation of the original subject and therefore has 
normal contrast. ‘‘C,’’ bottom, developed too long, 
is hard; there is an excessive separation between 
the lightest white and the darkest black tones. 












tions show the appearance of films that 
were exposed identically but developed 
different lengths of time—three minutes 
for A, six minutes for B, and twelve min- 
utes for C. It is, of course, evident that 
the contrast or tone separation of the 
negative has changed greatly as develop- 
ment was continued. In A the tones of the 
negative are very close to one another 
in density and the negative is conse- 
quently soft. In B the separation of 
tones approximates the gradation of the 
original subject and the negative has 
normal contrast. In C the tone separa- 
tion is excessive and the negative is ac- 
cordingly hard. This much is undoubt- 
edly familiar to anyone who has ever 
watched the development of a film. 


But let this same behavior of the film 
be examined in a somewhat more exact 
manner. Suppose, for example, we turn 
to the use of a graph for interpreting the 
results of an experiment carried out 
somewhat more accurately. 


These charts are easy to understand 
and help us visualize the effect of de- 
velopment. 

If a strip of film is given a standard- 
ized exposure behind a step-wedge or on 
a machine that will give it a series of 
uniformly increasing exposures, the film 
strip will, after development, look some- 
thing like Fig. 2. Since the amount of 
exposure given each section of the film 
by the exposure machine or sensitometer 
is known, and the densities of each sec- 
tion of the film can be measured, it is 
easy to plot the relation between relative 
exposure and density on a graph. Fig. 3 
shows a graph of this relationship be- 
tween exposure and density. 


Density units are indicated by the ver- 
tical scale and relative exposure units are 
given along the horizontal scale. If the 
density values for each exposure segment 
of the sensitometric strip are plotted on 
the graph and these points connected by 
a line we find that a long S-shaped curve 
is produced. This curve is called the 
sensitometric curve or _ characteristic 
curve. The lower part of the curve, called 
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the toe, corresponds to the thinner sec- 
tions of the film strip that received the 
least exposure. The upper part of the 
curve is called the shoulder and cor- 
responds to the dense portions of the 
film strip that received the greatest ex- 
posure. 

It is interesting to note that the middle 
part of the curve falls along a straight 
line for it is in this range that correct 
tone reproduction takes place. Through- 
out this section of the curve a given 
change in exposure produces a corre- 
sponding and proportional change in 
density. This is a typical curve, but na- 
turally the shape and position of the 
curve will vary greatly, depending on the 
properties of the film and the conditions 
of exposure and development. If two 
films are to be compared in this way, 
all other variables must be kept constant. 


N examination of the curves that 

would be produced by three samples 
of the same film exposed identically on a 
sensitometer and developed for different 
lengths of time will give a better idea 
of the application of these sensitometric 
curves. In Fig. 4 Curve A represents 
the sample developed for three minutes, 
Curve B the sample developed for six 
minutes, and Curve C twelve minutes. 
These three curves correspond to the 
pictorial comparison in Fig. 1. The soft 
negative of low contrast, Fig. 1A, is the 
type of negative produced by under-de- 
velopment which is also represented by 
A, the lower curve in Fig. 4. Similarly 
Curve B may be considered the graphic 
interpretation of negative B in Fig. 1. 
Curve B representing six minutes devel- 
the same conditions shown by C, the con- 
trasty negative in Fig. 1. 

It will be noticed from Fig. 4 that 
Curve B representing six minutes devel- 
opment covers a greater range in density 
for a given exposure range than does 
Curve A. This is born out in Fig. 1 also 
for here the film that. received six min- 
utes development also shows a greater 
increase in density for a given exposure 
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range—in other words, a greater tone separation or greater 
contrast—than does the film negative developed for three 
minutes. The same statement can, of course, be made con- 
cerning Curve C which in turn shows a greater density 
difference between any two exposure values than does 
Curve B. Again this is evident in Fig. 1 where negative C 
shows greater tone separation than negative B because of 
increased development. 

All negatives in Fig. 1 and all curves in Fig. 4 repre- 
sent the same original exposure, but vary only in develop- 
ing time which produced this change in contrast. 

Thus it is evident that the contrast of a film under specified 
processing conditions is clearly indicated by the slope of 
the straight line portion of the curve made from a sensito- 
metric film strip processed under the same specified con- 
ditions. The slope of the straight line portion is conveniently 
expressed as a mathematical value—the often mysterious 
“gamma” which is nothing more than the slope of the 
straight line portion of the curve in Fig. 3—or more simply, 
the ratio of side X to side Y. 

Thus, gamma can be considered as a convenient way of 
expressing the degree of contrast mathematically. Gamma is 
contrast. When the ratio of X to Y equals one, then the 
gamma will have a value of one. The characteristic curve of 
a film developed to a gamma of one is given in Fig. 3 where 
the angle between the extension of the straight line portion 
and the base is 45°. A curve with a gamma of one would 
represent contrast for which tone differences of the original 
subject are reproduced by equal tone differences in the 
negative. The contrast of the negative is to an extent de- 
pendent on the contrast of the original subject, and is 
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@ Fig. 2, right, shows the appearance of a de- 
veloped film strip that has been given a series 
of uniformly increasing exposures. 
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@ Preparing for a dissection with the micro-manipulator before him. This delicate instrument 
reduces movements of human fingers to a thousandth of their normal magnitude and permits an 
endless number of delicate manipulations within a total area of about one-sixteenth of an inch. 


Bausch and Lomb photo. 


Prying Into 
FILM SECRETS 


How tiny specks, invisible impurities in emul- 
sions, are operated on, torn out of their gelatine 
environment and chemically analyzed in manip- 
ulations which are invisible to the normal eye. 


By WALTER E. BuRTON 


" AVE you heard about my opera- 
H tion?” said the Vest Pocket Roll 
to the Lantern Slide Plate 
Absurd conversation? Not at all, for a 
“film surgeon” . . . perhaps the only one 
in the world right now, in a Rochester 





@ A micro-crucible for use in a heating coil (top); micro tweezers (center) ; 
micro pipette for measuring drops of microscopic size (bottom). 
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laboratory, is prying into the microscopic 
secrets of film like that in your camera. 

The man is Robert N. Titus who works 
on an operating table perhaps 1/16th of 
an inch across. Instead of knives and scal- 
pels, he uses tools so small that hundreds 
of them could go 
through the eye of a 
needle. If this appears 
like an exaggeration, 
look at the circle illus- 
tration on the next 
page and compare the 
point of the glass hook 
with the needle’s eye; 
both have been magni- 
fied to the same degree. 










































Titus does scme of the most delicate work to be PREPARATION 
seen at the Eastman Kodak Research Laboratory ' OF MICROHOOKsS 
or anywhere else. He subjects to chemical and physi- 
cal tests, specks of material so small that they can be [~~ 
seen only with a compound microscope, but which Waa 
are suspected of being the cause of some trouble or [, HOT w IRE 
other encountered in connection with photographic 4% 
& film research, manufacture or use. To get these tiny 
specimens, he dissects them out of the sensitized |} 
gelatine coating commonly called the emulsion. 
Such painstaking work is performed with the aid 
of a micro-manipulator, a delicate instrument that 
reduces movements of human fingers to a thou- 
sandth of their normal magnitude. It provides the 
scientist with a marvelous laboratory whose activi- 
ties are confined to the field of a powerful lens. In 
an area smaller than that covered by one of the 
letters on this printed page, the skilled microscopist 3 —_ 
performs a seemingly endless number of delicate jist x 
manipulations. L_— e 
Titus and his assistants normally carry out routine a 
microanalysis of photographic materials involved in 
laboratory problems. Such routine work is done with 
standard microscopes and ordinary analytical meth- 
ods. But, now and then, something comes up that 
defies study by ordinary means. Perhaps isolated 
specks of some impurity are raising merry cain in 
the sensitized gelatine coating of a certain film. If 
(Page 76, please) 
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@ Top, a _ platinum filament, 
welded to ends of lead wires, 
is heated to cherry red by 

electric current. 








@ Glass microhook (left, circle) 
compared to a very small bead 
needle. How this tiny instru- 
ment—invisible to the naked 
eye—is prepared is shown by 
the photographs above made 
through a microscope. All 
operations are with the 

manipulator. 














DESIGN FOR PRODUCTION 


@ In our mechanized era, the subject matter of industry is not limited to the cameras of specialists such as 
Bourke-White, but is accessible to everyone near a city. The row of stacks, above, furnished an effecgive de- 
sign as composed below a dramatic sky with heavy masses to balance the lower corners. Exposure fll, 1/25th. 


FINDUSTRIAL 


Explore the “other side’ of the railroad track for 
interesting material and pictorial possibilities. 


By E. B. Noe 


My IGHT under your nose,” the article 
said. It pointed out how unneces- 
sary it was to travel for pictorial material. 
On a trip, everything appears fresh and 
new. Pictorial subjects surround the trav- 
eler. But what good are they when there 
is no time to study and understand sub- 
ject-matter nor time to wait for proper 
conditions ? 


Much’ available photographic subject- 
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By E. B. NOEL 


matter, the author continued, may be 
found right “under the nose” of other- 
wise alert photographers — subject-matter 
passed up a thousand times under varying 
conditions of light and atmosphere. Yet 
it often takes a stranger to appreciate the 
things we should understand because of 
our closeness and intimacy. 

The fellow was right. Here I had been 
envying the chaps who live in the coun- 








tryside amid gorgeous landscapes. These 
same fellows probably were thinking how 
lucky I was to live in a modern industrial 
city just teeming with dramatic picture 
possibilities. 


The more I considered the matter, the 
greater seemed the possibilities of the in- 
dustrial life around me. The next time I 


went picture hunting, I decided, I would 


THE STOKER SOUTHERN SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY BY L. M. KLINEFELTER 








cross the railroad tracks, and look right 
“under my nose”. 

I did. Next Saturday, with my Leica 
slung over my shoulder, I headed for the 
railroad tracks about a mile away, where 
I recalled seeing a group of old locomo- 
tives rusting at the end of a yard. Stand- 
ing side by side and end to end, the regu- 
larity of the arrangement might make an 
interesting pattern. Perhaps one rusty iron 
horse by itself might give the impression 
of out-moded usefulness, or departed 
glory. Good ideas, these, but when I got 
there, it was another story. The ideas were 
“no go” for I found the engines not rusty 
enough to suggest decay, and there was no 
place from which to shoot downward and 
get the pattern. 

Down the tracks, however, there was a 
lot of steam and smoke. It looked inter- 
esting. I found a roundhouse with engines 
coming and going. Some were being 
coaled, some washed down, and all around 


there was a feeling of “something going 

’ This was a different type of subject 
from what I had set out to find. Here was 
action. Here was steam and smoke which 
gave to the surroundings an unmistakable 
vitality. If the spirit of all this could be 
captured, then I would have something 
worth enlarging. The “technical” type of 
picture would be avoided, for what was 
wanted was not a record for a business file, 
but a pictorial interpretation. 

Engines shuttled back and forth, wisps 
of steam punctuated dark backgrounds of 
smoke that constantly changed in pattern, 
and I found myself forced to act quickly. 
No chance for a studied analysis such as is 
so necessary for good landscape photog- 
raphy. Engines and smoke don’t pose for 
cameras. I shot, and perhaps I shot again 
and again, for every second the scene was 
different. There wasn’t time to debate the 
merits of the subjects and I counted upon 
separating the wheat from the chaff in 


@ The railroad yard presented a conglomeration of pictorial possibilities with its gleaming — shuttling en- 
gines a revolving cranes—all punctuated with wisps of steam. The above was made at 4.5, 1/50th, S. S. Pan. 
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By E. B. NOEL 














BESSEMER 


@ Steel in the making! 
was opened to pour the molten metal. 


the darkroom. There was a temptation to 
shoot everything in sight, but I tried to 
resist the shutter finger itch until I had 
some idea of what kind of composition I 
had. The best of all was the shot of a 
lone engine with a black coal chute as a 








JOHN F. MUDD, A. R. P.S. 


Shot at 1/10th second, f4.5, this caught the flying sparks of metal just as the converter 
Photograph made expressly for the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


background and a jet of white steam 
which might serve as a center of interest. 
All very good, but what about that dis- 
tracting clear patch in the otherwise 


Never mind, some crayon 
(Page 82, please) 


smoky sky? 
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WOMAN’S PLACE 


in photography 


What subjects do they prefer? landscapes and 


portraits, first; 


By 
H. Crowe.t PEPPER 


T is difficult to select 

a magazine today 
without observing out- 
standing photographs 
made by women, and it 
is interesting to note 
that almost daily new 
names appear. All of 
which, I believe, points 
vlearly to the fact that 
women are finding their 
place in the world of 
illustration. And why 
not? In the words of 
Henry A. Beers: “They 
(women) keep up most 
of our music, they 
maintain most of our 
painting and sculpture, 
they are the mainstay 
of our churches, our 
educational, cultural, 
and social institutions, 
they are the arbiters of 
taste and style for both 
sexes and in all partic- 


PAULINE 
@ Most salons lack pictures that bring a smile and a chuckle. 


will bring 


nudes and might scenes last. 





By ETHEL SMITH 
Often novelty 
“Pauline” not only is entertaining, but 





ulars.” 

It was a pleasure to 
review the Second Annual National 
Photographic Salon for Women. Ninety 
four women from the U. S. and Canada 
submitted 334 prints. From these, 110 
were hung. 

“What are the subjects most appealing 
to women ?”, I was asked. To answer this 
question, I kept a record of subject 
matter as the prints were passed before 
the jury. This classification was somewhat 
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technically sound as well. 


arbitrary as some prints might fairly be 
included in two or more classes, but the 
results were very interesting. 

Landscapes were the favorite subjects 
and I listed 63. Portraits came next with 
45, Genre studies, scenes of everyday life, 
totalled 36. Buildings were dominant in 
28 prints. 

Other favorite subjects were babies, pat- 
tern pictures and still life studies. Each 



















was represented by 21 prints. Then came 
flowers and fruit, 19; animal subjects,16 ; 
water scenes, 14; boats, 14; snow, 10; 
industrial, 9; photomicrographs, 5; figure 
studies, 4. 

At the bottom of the popularity list, 
came nudes and night views with two 
each, and | lone interior print. 

I have always felt that the person who 
said. “If thou wouldst please the ladies 
thou must endeavor to-make them pleased 
with themselves”, must have refe.red to 
the women of another generation. Today, 
women accept criticism with a grin and a 
sporting spirit. I have always felt that a 
spirit of criticism (giving the term its 
common meaning) if indulged in, leads to 
a censoriousness of disposition that is 
destructive of nobler feeling. The man 
who lives to find fault has a miserable 
existence. Criticism should be constructive 
rather than destructive. In the words of 
J. M. Gibson, a well-known clergyman, 
“The critical faculty has its value in cor- 
recting errors, reforming abuses and de- 
structive faculty is much nobler in itself, 
and immeasurably more valuable in its 














DUO PHOTOGRAM By MIRIAM HURFORD 


@ Only three tones—black, white and grey—were need- 
ed to make this interesting composition which shows 
the influence of Japanese methods. The result is 

simplicity and effectiveness. 


@ The still life, below, by Rowena Brownell, was made 
in daylight with a Rolleiflex camera, 2x filter, and 
Plenachrome film. Exposure 10 seconds at 


results, for the obvious 
reason that it is a much 
nobler and better thing: 
to build up than to pull 
down. It requires skill 


and labor to erect a 
building, but any idle 
tramp can burn it down. 
Only God can form a 
flower, but a_ foolish 
child can pick it to 
pieces.” 


It seems to be the con- 
census of opinion that 
in pictures that bring a 
most of our Salons. lack 
smile and a_ chuckle. 
When a Jury finds such 
a print often the novelty 
brings an immediate ad- 
mission. I do not mean 
that Ethel Smith’s print 
“Pauline” was selected 
for that reason alone. It 
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@ SAM. Made in the West Indies, exposure 1/100th second at 3.5. 


HAT “Sam” needs is more detail on the 

shadow side of the face and around the 
eyes. This could easily have been obtained by 
the use of a slower exposure—1/25th instead 
of 1/100th at f3.5. 

Second, the camera should have been fur- 
ther from Sam’s hands and arms. The user of 
the miniature camera is confronted with a seri- 
_ ous dilemma when he begins portraiture for he 
wants the biggest possible image and yet he 
has a short focal length lens. When he stands 
near his victim to get that big image, his per- 
spective becomes distorted. Violent perspective 
can provide unusual effects. Generally, how- 
ever, the worker with the miniature must stay 
far enough away from his model to get the 
perspective more nearly as seen by the eye and 
be content to make bigger blow-ups to get his 
final print. To facilitate this 
procedure, the use of fine grain 
film usually is necessary to per- 
mit adequate enlargement. 

Violent perspective sometimes wt 
is desirable for foreground em- 
phasis, and a composition like 
the one above might conceiv- 
ably be deliberately planned 
for the portrait study of an in- 
dividual whose personality was 
characterized more by his hands 
than by his face. 

The use of hands in any por- 
trait study usually increases its 
effectiveness and it is well 
worth trying to include hands 
when consistent with the rest of 
the composition. 
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Monthly print criti- 
cism department 
for discussing prints 
—good gnd bad— 
and how to 





im- : 
prove them. 





UNDAY afternoon offers many pictorial i 

possibilities in Central Park when New 
Yorkers get their weekly whiff of fresh air. 
This shot is well framed by the nearby trees 
and bushes, and the two people in the lower 
right corner add to the interest by watching 
the activity on the water, but they are a trifle 
too much out of the picture both in location 
and in tone. The scattered groups of people 
carry out the idea of the crowds of pleasure 
seekers and their efforts to have a good time, 
but are not well arranged. A view point a few 4 
feet to the right would have the framing almost 
as it is, but would have moved the couple in 
the right foreground to a better spot and would j 
have concentrated the whole picture more 4 
strongly. Time, and lots of it, is required in 
composing a picture like this for pictorial results. 





@ CENTRAL PARK. Eastman Recomar, Verichrome film, 1/25th at fil. 
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MONTH ago this depart- 

ment saw a harbor scene of 
totally different character. It 
was more busy and alive, perhaps 
because of the presence of a man 
in the foreground. “Fishing 
Fleet” is more restful in effect. 
Note the division into horizontal 
halves. The dividing line is so 
broken, however, and the action 
of the picture, if we may call it 
action, is sc all-over that there is 
no feeling of division. This is 
another case in which a funda- 
mental rule of composition can 
be ignored—the horizon line can 
be centered if there is reason 
for it. 

Exposure was enough to pro- 
vide detail in the dark hulls of 
the nearby vessels, and yet the 
light on the sails drying in the 
right part of the shot is bril- 
liant and satisfying. The short 
focal length of the lens gave 
good definition everywhere up to 
the extreme distances which be- 
gin to go out of focus and, 
therefore, give a fine impression of depth. The 
maker is to be congratulated for giving us 
something to stand on as we look at the picture, 
and the bit of dock in the foreground not only 
answers our question about the spot from 
which the shot was made, but also ties the 
composition together and gives it a base. 


"1 ARIA,” snapped in Mexico, is a good 
example of a “local color” shot. The 


@ MARIA. Argus camera, Gevaert Panchromosa film, 
1/50th at fll. 

































































@ FISHING FLEET. Vollenda camera, Agia Superpan film, exposure 


































1/50th at f63 


composition is pleasing and the background is 
just prominent enough to add “atmosphere” to 
the old woman in her native dress. The use 
of orthochromatic film, however, made the red- 
trimmed blanket and the red parts of her cloth- 
ing print too dark. Panchromatic film would 
have made the colors appear more nearly in 
their correct relationship. The subject is cam- 
era-conscious, but it is often impossible to 
eliminate the posed look especially when pho- 
tographer and model have no common lan- 
guage. Sometimes a delay in the shutter snap- 
ping and the appearance of interest in some- 
thing else will distract the subject and result 
in a more natural and relaxed pose. 


HE feeling of Arizona noon-day heat has 
been caught in “Noon.” The sheep seek 
the only shade they can find, and their position 
and the emptiness of the sky testify as to the 
temperature. Had a filter been used, the sky 
would have had some tone even though there 
were no clouds. A bit more foreground would 
add depth to the picture. 

The suggested trimming eliminated a lot of 
empty paper that adds nothing to the whole 
effect and the new smaller framing concen- 
trates the interest without letting the eye wan- 
der. An alternate trimming that makes an 
interesting horizontal shot would cut off the 
top of the picture just where the lower branch 
of the tree touches the right edge of the first 
cropping. Careful treatment would make this 
a real shot. 

In many a desk drawer there are negatives 
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unhonored and unsung which could make 
excellent prints. They need only to be 
carefully composed and printed with 
careful attention to composition and tone 
values to make excellent prints. 

Many negatives get into the “discard” 
drawer through no fault of their own but 
merely because the first prints were 
hastily made. A negative deserves care- 
ful consideration, if it has any merit at 
all, until a good enlargement has been 
made and judged. 





ITHOUT the figure coming down 

the road there would have been 
no point in “Quiet”. The empty road 
would have no interest. 

But the figure is there although per- 
haps too near the center of the picture. 
Cropping on the indicated lines gets rid 
of the uninteresting foreground and the 
horizontal framing improves the general 
thought. A higher view point would 
have subordinated the large area of fore- 
ground road without losing anything any- 
where else. The maker has done one of 
those “almost” pieces of work that just miss This print is worth discussing because of its 
because there was not quite enough thinking very simplicity. The subject matter is available 
before the shot was taken. enough and worth time and film for experi- 

menting. 

e@ HIGH NOON. Peiveech anya” film, Welti camera, One of the weaknesses of the pho- 
tographic medium is its facility. Be- 
cause it is necessary only to snap a 
shutter to get a million details into a 
picture, photographers are prone to 
imagine that the more you get in a 
photograph the better it is. 

The man who attempts to repro- 
duce a scene with a pencil or paint- 
brush entertains no such facility nor 
fallacy. The labor involved, if noth- 
ing else, encourages the virtue of sim- 
plicity. 

This doesn’t mean that photogra- 
phers must imitate painters. 








To return to “Quiet,” for example, 
a painter might present the road as a 
harrow, winding path, but a photog- 
rapher’s lens always would show the 
road as greater in width than the en- 
tire picture. Raising the camera 
would lessen the violence of the per- 
spective, but the foreground road is 
bound to be the biggest thing in this 
particular subject, no matter how 
taken. With a telephoto lens, the 
camera would have to move back a 
considerable distance and would not 
provide a practical solution in this 
case, but the use of a telephoto lens 
would have been a solution of the 
like perspective problem presented in 
“Sam,” on page 52. 
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DILUTED DEVELOPERS 


How to obtain uniformity and economy in fine grain development was 
presented in the article, “A New Developing Method,” last month. The 
questions it aroused are presented below with the original author’s replies. | 


By EpmMuNp W. Lowe 
(Edwal Laboratories, Inc.) 


INCE the publication in June Mrnicam 
of the 9:1 dilution method of using 
Edwal-12, Edwal-20, and Champlin-15, 
the author has received a large number of 
letters requesting additional information. 
‘Those questions which seemed of general 
interest are given here, together with ex- 
planatory answers : 

Question: It is stated that fresh de- 
veloper should be used for dilution. What 
would be the effect of (1) pre-aging the 
dry chemicals, (2) prolonged storage of 
the concentrated solution, (3) “silver- 
loading” the concentrated solution? 

Answer: Pre-aging (storage of the 
mixed, powdered chemicals before dissolv- 
ing) or prolonged storage of the stock 
solution have no effect on emulsion speed 
or grain produced by the diluted devel- 
oper. Silver-loading yields slightly finer 
grain, but causes some loss of emulsion 
speed. 

Question: If a concentrated developer 
that has been used for three or four rolls 
per quart gives finer grain than a fresh de- 
veloper, could not a quart of regular 
Edwal-12, for example, be used to de- 
velop four rolls and then be used as a stock 
solution, diluting 9:1? 

Answer: Yes, but twice as much ex- 
posure will be required to get the same 
negative density. The grain will be only 
slightly finer than if fresh stock solution 
is used. . 

Question: Can the 9:1 diluted de- 
veloper be used more than once? 

Answer: Yes. A pint of 9:1 Edwal-12 
has been used to develop three full 35mm. 
rolls. The grain on the second and third 
rolls was very fine indeed, but the second 
roll required a 100% increase of exposure 


and a 10% increase in developing time, 
and the third roll required a 200% in- 
crease in exposure and a 20% increase of 
developing time over the first roll. 

Question: Could not uniform density 
be obtained by replenishment of the con- 
centrated developer instead of by the dilu- 
tion method ? 

Answer: Yes, and finer grain is ob- 
tained, though the replenishment method 
is less economical than the dilution 


method. The procedure is: 


1. Develop four rolls of film in a 
quart of fresh developer, e.g. 
Edwal-12. 

2. Discard enough solution so that 
29 oz. remain. Then add 3 oz. 
fresh developer to make up the 
full 32 oz. 

3. Develop another film. Then dis- 
card enough developer to leave 
29 oz. and add another 3 oz. of 
fresh solution. 

4. Repeat, ad infinitum, adding 3 oz. 
of fresh solution for each film de- 
veloped and discarding enough so 
that the total volume remains at 
32 oz. : 


This replenishment method gives very 
uniform results and the developer is kept 
at the point where it gives very fine grain 
without loss of shadow detail. If the 
original bottle of developer is kept well 
corked, it will keep working indefinitely. 

Question: How should concentrated 


developer be stored to avoid spoilage when 
the solution gets low in the bottle? 
Answer: If you use up an entire bottle 
full of concentrated solution in three or 
four weeks, no special precautions are 
(Page 84, please) 
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@ A candid photograph of Martha Raye, the stage and radio comedienne who recently brought suit to restrain 
a magazine from printing a photograph showing her posing with a chimpanzee. Her attorneys contended 
that the picture no longer was of current news value, that its publication w _ eae and 

tended to bring her into public ridicule. Photo by Burns from F. P. 


Law for Photographers 


What may a cameraman shoot and what ts forbidden 


him? 


From where may he shoot? 
any tight in the _ picture? 


Has _ subject 
is permission 


When 


necessary? These and other legal questions answered. 


By ALEXANDER SCHAMBAN 


N “enquiring photographer” of the 

New York Daily News recently ob- 
tained a candid “shot” of a young lady. 
She protested the use of the picture and 
instituted suit against the paper. The 
Court dismissed her action assigning as 
its reason that the picture was used in 
the dissemination of news for the use of 
the public and not to promote some ad- 
vertising program. This suit was brought 
under the New York Civil Rights law 
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which provides, in effect, that no one can 
use the picture, name, or portrait of any 
living person for the purposes of ad- 
vertising or trade, without having first 
obtained the subject’s written consent. 

In connection with this law, the New 
York Daily Mirror recently found itself 
as a defendant in a suit for damages 
brought by Sarat Lahiri, a well known 
Hindu magician. The paper pained | in 

(Page 87, please) 
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SPOTLIGHT! 








For dramatic effects, you want spotlights. Pocket 
searchlights will do the trick, and they are especially 
effective for illuminating miniature sets and still 
life shots of small subjects such as insects. 


By JosEPH C. KEELEY 


ET unborn is the amateur cameraman 

without a yen for the things that are 
Hollywood’s. Usually this yearning finds 
expression after seeing a super-epic of the 
screen. Dazzled by the reflected glory of 
kliegs, spots and banks of light, the fan 
mumbles vaguely and enviously. He can- 
not tell who starred in the picture but he 
can draw elaborate diagrams showing how 
the big night-club scene must have been 
lighted. 

“Oh,” he will end up, “if only I had 
props and lights like that!” 

To those who know this feeling, and 
who would trade their most valued lens 
for a chance to “go Hollywood,” we state : 
Gentlemen, such things are 
readily within reach. 

Don’t get the wrong im- 
pression, please. This does 
not mean that readers of 
MinicaM are privileged to 
march on Hollywood and 
take their choice of sound 
stages, including equipment, 
grips and Claudette Colbert. 
Rather, we mean that your 
actors and settings are as near 
as your five - and - ten - cent 
store, and your batteries of 
lights can be found in the 
showcase of anyone selling 
flashlights. 

Undoubtedly this type of 


tory up to now for two reasons. Slow 
films and low-powered lights made a poor 
combination, and the light itself was very 
bad for photographic purposes, being im- 
perfectly focused and full of spots and 
circles which showed up in finished pic- 
tures. 

There are new flashlights, however, 
which are practical tools. The Eveready 
Automatic Spotlight, for example, now 
gives an undistorted beam of light in an 
area of amazingly small diameter. As for 
the intensity of the light, I was convinced 
by Weston. meter. Other excellent flash- 
lights gave Weston readings of 50 and 60 
respectively when placed in direct contact 





flashlight has been employed 
before in taking pictures. I 
dare say, though, that the re- 
sults have not been satisfac- 


@ Three searchlights in a table top set up. The exposure meter shown 
on the table will not furnish a reading directly from the subject. It 
is used to test individual lights by placing the eye of the meter in 
direct contact with the searchlight, thus giving comparative read- 
ings with which the illumination from various searchlights and old or 

new batteries can be compared. 
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with the “eye” of the meter. 
The automatic spotlight gave a 
reading of 100! 

With this much concentrated 
light, table-top photography of- 
fers some new angles worth in- 
vestigating. Furthermore, this 
can be done without much of an 
outlay. 

One common fault with table- 
top photography is poor light- 
ing. Floods and spots are used 
which are better suited for ob- 
jects a hundred times as big as 
those being photographed. The 





@ Many table top scenes are unreal and unconvincing only because 
large lights are used. To maintain the subtle illusion, employ 


pocket searchlights which will allow dramatic shadows. 
with three pocket searchlights, 1 second at fll, S. S. 


illusions obtained by more subtle lighting 
have been lost. 

By using these baby lights, however, 
there is a definite proportion between 
lights and subjects. It is possible to take 
the pictures as though the tiny figures 
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e@ A dramatic study of a lowly bedspring 
made with one pocket searchlight, 
S. S. Pan film, 1 minute at /6.3. The 
searchlight is especially well adapted 
for subjects of this size and composi- 
tions of this nature. Photograph by 

S. J. Ressetar. 


were life size. Indeed, it is 
feasible to use the same light- 
ing charts used in portraiture. 
And if you want to pretend 
you are Walter Wanger or 
Cecil De Mille, you can go in 
for backlighting, side-lighting, 
flooding, and spotting, singly 
or in combination. 

For that matter, flashlights 
need not be used alone but can 
be used to good advantage 
with floodlights and spotlights. 
An example of this is the pic- 
ture of the Mexican dancer 
with her boy friend playing a 
guitar. This was made with a 
500-watt spotlight alone origi- 
nally. However, this lighting 
created a dense shadow on the 
face of the dancer. By placing 
the flashlight beam directly on 
the face of the figure it was 
highlighted sufficiently to pull 
it out of the shadow. The face of the 
guitarist was similarly touched up with a 
point of light from a flashlight, with 
noticeable improvement. 

Any amateur who has attempted stage 
photography can understand why this 
(Page 72, please) 


Taken 
Pan film. 


























MINICAM GOES TO WAR! 


How he takes pictures under fire told by the only 
lenshawk whose camera covered the siege of Shanghai, 
the fall of Nanking, and the bombing of the Panay. 


By NorMAN Soonc 
Staff Photographer, Times—Wide World 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


INE out of every ten pictures you’ve 
seen of the war in China were 
taken on negatives not-much bigger than 
an air mail stamp. Miniature cameras 
practically covered the Shanghai phase of 
the hostilities single-handed. My own 















@ The author, on a hilltop over- 
looking Hsuchow, waiting for a 
long-expected air raid. An 
American-born Chinese, now 28, 
he has been in the thick of the 
oriental holocaust all the time. 
With his Leica, he covered 
everything from the siege of 
Shanghai to the fall of Nanking. 
He first went to Peiping in 1935 
upon graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Journalism 
School as a part time correspon- 
dent for International News 
Photos. This article and photo- 
graphs were sent to MINICAM 

from Hankow. 


. 


@ The ruins of Taierchuang (right) 
after the smashing Chinese vic- 
tory there. 


minicam continued, after the. Shanghai 
show was over, to cover the bombings and 
evacuation of Nanking, accompanied me 
on the Panay to record the bombing and 
sinking of that ill-fated U. S. gunboat of 
the Yangtze Patrol, flew up to Hankow in 
time to catch the New Year bombing 
there, went with me on my expedition 
to southwestern Yunnan province, and 
then took all there was left of the town 
of Taierchuang, scene of the sensational 
battle on the Southern Shantung front 
where the Chinese smashed the Japanese 
big push after 13 days of terrific shelling, 
bombing and machine-gun duels. These 
were all big orders—but they were all in a 
day’s work for the diminutive camera. 

For the very special job of war photo- 
graphy, the miniature camera has no peer. 
When the current hostilities broke out in 





Shanghai, I found that miniature cameras 
had the situation well in hand almost be- 
fore people began to realize that a war 
had broken out in the Paris of the Orient. 
The advantages of extreme light-weight, 
portability, speed of operation, versatility, 
economy and big film capacity won over 
even those who started out with the 
larger cameras. Especially in China where 
it takes $3.30 Chinese money to buy $1 
worth of film, the factor of economy 
loomed great. Several colleagues of mine 
confessed that although their big guns 
would have been preferred on at least 
some occasions, they found $4.50 a dozen 
too much to pay for film—principally be- 
cause there was too much competition 
from those who operated 35mm. babies 
that could register 7 shots at 20c a foot. 

While ambulating through the ruins of 
Taierchuang, I discovered a new and 
irrefutable argument in favor of the small 
camera for taking war photographs. In 
working over a recent battlefield where 
the stench of decomposition and fumes 
of wet ash is overpowering—to put things 
mildly—I used a Leica—with one hand 
while the other applied a wet handkerchief 
in front of my nose. 

There has been and will be in the 
future, a great deai of argument about 
the equipment necessary for war work. 
For obvious reasons, equipment must be 





@ Correspondents at field building on the southern Shantung front—Leicas 
Rex Warren of the Melbourne Herald; F. Tillman 
Durdin of the New York Times; Peter Fleming of the London Times; 
Newsreel Rong, famed ‘‘News of the Day’’ newsreelman, and Jacque 
Marcuse, correspondent for the French Havas of France. 


all—left to right: 
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held down to the minimum. I started out 


with a Leica model G, Summar 50mm, 
Elmar 35mm and Hektor 135mm, lenses, 
plus a universal finder and sunshade. 
Later, the Summar was exchanged for a 
Xenon 1.5, and the Elmar 90mm _ was 
added to the set. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
the Elmar 35mm, commonly known as 
the wide-angle lens, is the best piece of 
glass for all around work. With this lens 
and the direct vision finder that clips on 
top of the camera, the camera is closest 
to being ready for action at all times. It 
slips thus into the pocket easily, and set 
at f9 and 1/100, it is ready to operate as 
soon as the lenscap is removed—so great 
is its depth of focus. 

The facility for quick action in this 
combination was never more appreciated 
than on the occasion when bombs sud- 
denly began exploding on and around 
the Panay. Time meant everything. I left 
the ship with only the Leica, the 35mm 
lens, and two spare rolls of film that I 
carry around in my jacket pocket at all 
times. All together 73 photographs came 
out of the three “emergency” rolls, two 
of these shots were blown up to half page 
size in the New York Times. Five of the 
73 shots were reproduced in Minicam for 
February with a story of how I photo- 
graphed the bombing of the Panay. The 
35mm lens is the one to 
keep on the camera. 

For shots such’ as dis- 
tant bombings, when the 
photographer cannot get 
close enough to use his 
shorter focus lenses, the 
135mm lens takes the 
cake. Some cameramen 
discount the value of this 
lens for action shots on 
the ground that it cannot 
be used without a tripod 
at speeds slower than 
1/100. Shots have been 
made with the camera 
thus equipped, held in 
the hand at speeds down 























@ The fall of Nantao and the doom of Shanghai. 
separated from his parents, probably will never see them again. 








The Chinese child on the left, 


Taken with the 


wide-angle 35 mm. lens and medium yellow filter, {8 at 1/100th. 


to 1/20. No doubt many such attempts 
of this nature have resulted in negatives 
that would make Daguerre turn over in 
his grave, but with a steady hand it can 
be done. The 90mm Elmar is not a lens I 
would include in the “must” list, but it 
comes in handy for portraits, recording 
types of soldiers, and middle-distance 
shots. 

The uses of the high aperture 50mm 
lenses are naturally very limited in war 
photography, but there hardly exists a 
war “photog” who doesn’t have the desire 
to collect candid shots of famous gen- 
erals and officials during interviews in 
dugouts and other poorly lighted places 
in which cameramen often find themselves 
during war time. The f1.5 has helped 
preserve the sanity and good temper of 
those cameramen who would otherwise 
have been driven to unprintable language 
and undrinkable likker if they had missed 
the pictures this optical marvel helped 
them get: 

From my experience, filters for war 
photography can be limited almost to 





one—the Leitz No. 2 yellow which slips 
on all the Leica lenses I carry except the 
Xenon which I have never used with a 
filter. I affectionately call it a “bomb 
filter” because the No. 2 catches beauti- 
fully the huge mushroom of fire, dust and 
smoke that results from a bomb explosion. 

Leather eveready cases are a humbug 
to the war photog. They slow up getting 
the camera into action, double the time 
necessary for reloading, and spoil many 
an otherwise good shot when the front 
flap sneaks up in front of the lens. When 
in the field, any piece of equipment that 
is not absolutely necessary hampers work. 
Especially in the business of reloading, 
the camera (small as it is), the bottom 
cover, a roll of exposed film, a roll of 
fresh film and the takeup spool are about 
all two hands can take care of when there 
are no tables or benches handy. Finally, 
the modern miniature is made strong 
enough and is well protected to take any 
punishment the big camera can stand. 
Mini is no sissy ! 

The enthusiasm of war photographers 

(Page 83, please) 
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How To Mix Developer 
WITH A TEASPOON 


You can compound your 
own solutions without going 
to the expense of a scale — 
just use _ kitchen utensils. 


By RALPH HABURTON 


IX your own developing and fixing 
solutions. If you use D-76 for film 
and JD-72 for prints you can save the 
expense of a scale (about $4.50) by meas- 
uring the chemicals with a teaspoon. 
At the dime store, obtain the following, 
for 10 cents each: 


1 measuring cup calibrated 1 to 8 ounces. 

1 kitchen measuring spoon set. This con- 
sists of spoons measuring 1% teaspoon, 
Y4 teaspoon, | teaspoon, | tablespoon. 


In addition it is advisable to obtain a 
glass stirring rod and a hard rubber 
funnel. 

Instead of the measuring cup, you 
may prefer one of the 16 oz. glass gradu- 
ates obtainable at your photo supply 
dealer’s. 

If you are going to mix chemicals for 
making prints only, purchase the follow- 
ing chemicals. 


Metol (or Elon) .......... 2 oz. 
Hydroquinone ............. 4 oz. 
Sodium Sulphite ........... 1 Ib. 
Sodium Carbonate ......... 1 Ib. 
Potassium Bromide.........°1 oz. 
Acetic Acid, 28% eee 
Hypo, pea crystal.......... 2 Ib. 
Potassium Alum..... 1 Ib 


If you want also to mix film developer, 
developer D76 will require that you 





@ The amount of each chemical required can be 
written and measured on papers as shown above. 
The formula shown is for 1 gallon film developer 
D76. Each chemical is given above in spoonfuls. 
The equivalent in grains also is given merely for 
reference. ‘“‘T’’ equals level tablespoonful; and ‘‘t" 
equals level teaspoonful. 


add the following to the above list: 


Borax ; ; 1 Ib. 
Potassium Chrome Alum Ya |b. 
Sodium Bisulphite : 4 oz. 


The above developers will keep well 
if retained in stoppered bottles. 

Also required are several bottles and 
jugs. The number and size of these can 
be adjusted to individual requirements, 
There should be several small bottles for 
storing the developers, a 1-gallon jug for 
the hypo solution, and a 1-quart con- 





Avoirdupois 

Water (about 125 F.)....... 16 ounces 
SEE SARS EAE NS eae eae 1% t. 
Sodium Sulphite............ » Bee a 
Hydroquinone ........ Seas eee 
Sodium Carbonate .......... 6 T.&2% 
Potassium Bromide......... % t. 
mretet 10 Make... ..... 60.5 32 ounces 


t. means level teaspoonful 





D-72 PRINT DEVELOPER 


To use, dilute as follows: For contact prints, dilute 2 to 1 (2 oz. water 
for each | oz. developer) ; for enlarging, dilute 4 to 1. 


To Make 32 Ounces 


Avoirdupois 
64 ounces 
ee SE 
8 T. (or 4 oz. by volume) 
SF. 82 t. 
27 T.& 1% t. (13% by volume) 
1% t. 


To Make 1 Gallon 
T. means level tablespoonful 
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tainer for mixing developers. A 32-ounce 
graduate or a milk bottle is fine. Keep 
each container suitably marked. 

To start, let us mix up a quart (32 oz.) 
of D-72 developer for prints. 

Heat some water from the cold tap to 
about 125 degrees Fahrenheit as shown 
by your thermometer. The temperature 
is not critical, but it should not be boil- 
ing. Carefully wash and rinse your 1- 
quart container and fill it about half full 
with the heated water. 

Open the Metol and carefully measure 

off 1% level teaspoonfuls, drop it into 
the water and stir with stirring rod or 
by swishing the bottle. 
' Hold the solution up to the light and 
as soon as all of the metol is dissolved, 
add the required two tablespoons of sul- 
phite. Close the sulphite can and go 
on to the hydroquinone and the other 
chemicals in order named. You will find 
that the hydroquinone will require more 
time to dissolve than the other chemicals. 
Be sure that each chemical is dissolved 
before you add the next. 

Keep each chemical in its original con- 
tainer free from contamination with 
other chemicals. 

When all the chemicals are dissolved, 
add water, (the temperature is imma- 
terial) to make one quart, or 32 oz. Cool 
to approximately 70 degrees and you 
have a full quart of developer stock solu- 
tion. This is enough, when fresh, to make 
about 300 prints size 5x7. 

This developer becomes dark with use 
and forms a light precipitate. Discard 
when it becomes discolored too much. 

The formulas given here are for D72, 
D76, print short stop, film short stop, and 





fixing solutions. 

The graph below is furnished for those 
who may wish to compound other formu- 
las, or other quantities. 

A short stop bath is not required when 
developing film but its use is recom- 
mended. Especially in warm weather, or 
when film is prone to show streaks or. 
scratches. 

For the fixing or “hypo” solution, the 
same formula is used for both film and 
paper. Prints should not be fixed in 





@ Formulas may be mixed in any quantity by con- 
sulting this graph which converts grains to teaspoons 
for familiar chemicals used in photography. If, for 


example, a formula calls for '% ounce sodium 
sulphite, read up the left hand column to the words 
‘‘quarter ounce” (this is 110 grains) and follow 
the line toward the right until it intersects the 
“Sodium sulphite’’ line. This point, down to the 
bottom row of figures, the “teaspoon” line, intersects 
at exactly “1 tesspoon.’’ Thus 110 grains of 
sodium sulphite equals one level teaspoonful. 





D-76 FILM DEVELOPER 


Use full strength. Development time at 65 dégrees Fahrenheit: in tray, 
10 to 15 minutes; in tank, 12 to 18 minutes. Less time is required for tray 
development because contact with the air speeds the chemical action. 


To make 2 quarts. To make 1 gallon. 


Water (about 125 F.).. 48 ounces 96 ounces 

BE og" chy eso kee ae eo 1% t. ; 

Sodium Sulphite 5 cate 9 T. (4% oz. by volume) 18 T. (9 oz. by volume) 
Hydroquirfone ... te ae 1 T.and &%t. 2 T. and it. 
Borax...... Neste oe 1% t. 2'f t. 

Water to make .. Yo gallon 1 gallon 
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The PILOT 











A Fine Reflex Minicam 
at a Roll Film Camera Price 


low-priced instrument. 


| 








hypo that has fixed films hardened in the 
chrome alum short stop, or they will 
become stained. It is permissable, how- 
ever, to use hypo for film after it has 
been used for fixing prints. 

Do not attempt to be overly economical 
with chemicals as the use of exhausted 
solutions are the source of many troubles. 
Discard hypo or short stop when it shows 
sigi:s of becoming milky, frothy or form- 
ing a precipitate. 

Following are the short stop and fixing 
formulas by spoonful : 


ACID SHORT STOP 
FOR PRINTS 


(To make 28% acetic acid from glacial 
acid, add 3 tablespoons of the latter to 
8 tablespoons of water, or 3 ounces to 8 


| ounces. ) 
ERE is a sturdy refiex camera that is ideal | 
for the beginner in miniature photography. | 

It is amazingly easy to get good results with this | 


Using standard, eco- | 


nomical, easy-to-obtain 120 film, the Pilot “6” | 


gives you 16 pictures, 154 x 2% in. on one roll. 
Looking down through the quick-folding hood 
on the ground glass focusing screen, 
simple matter to arrange the composition and 
eliminate out-of-focus effects or other undesir- 
able elements in your pictures. Diaphragm 
opening and shutter speed are visible from top. 
A magnifier is also provided. 


The Pilot “6” has five shutter speeds, as well 
as time and bulb. You simply can’t miss with 
this inexpensive, compact little camera! 


With 6.3 lens With £4.5 lens With #3.5 lens 


$17.50 $23.50 $30.00 


The K. W. REFLEX 


This is a small reflex camera 
that makes a surprisingly large 
negative (244 x 3% inches) and 
uses the standard 120 film. Low 
initial cost and low operating 
cost — but high quality in con- 
struction and results. Image on 
ground glass is same size as 
negative. Sharpness of 
detail is assured. 


With 6.3 
Anastigmat. 











With Anastigmat {/4.5, 
Iris diaphragm, wire 
release, liquid level 


At leading dealers everywhere. Mesevigtion circular sent 
upon request. Write Dept. 47, 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


a Ronen @ ce 2 Oe a?) 
127 WEST 42” STREET 






NEW YORK 


it Is a | out rinse, for one to three minutes. This 


d should 
oy oulder $22.5 0 | 





ER eT ee 32 ounces 
Acetic Acid, 28% .... 3 T. (1% fl. oz.) 


HARDENING SHORT STOP 
FOR FILMS 


Use between developer and fixer, with- 


keeps as long as it is not used. 


Water 16 ounces 
Potassium Chrome Alum 1 t. 
Sodium Bisulphite ..... :s. 


FIXING BATH 


Water (about 125 F.) 3 quarts 
BER eP rr eee 56 T. (28 oz. by vol.) 
Sodium Sulphite .... eee & eX 


Acetic Acid, 28%.... = (6 fluid oz.) 


| Potassium Alum 


$17.50 | 


Cold water to make H asia 


t. means level teaspoonful. 
T. means level tablespoonful. 





@ He won't even touch his jack-in-the-box since he 
found your new camera 
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for HOT WEATHER photography 


You don’t have to go to the tropics to experience high 
and humid temperatures. Right here in our country 
summer weather produces many conditions unfavor- 
able to good photography. As a result films frill, retic- 
ulate, separate from the base, blister, scratch easily. 
But Gevaert Panchromosa Film protects you against 
these dangers effectively, for Gevaert Films are tough 
films, a quality appreciated by noted explorers who 
do much jungle photography. Of course the other qual- 
ities of speed, latitude, fine graininess, accurate color 


sensitivity, are all there in generous measures. For 
your miniature camera Panchromosa 35mm film is sup- 
plied in cartridges of 36 exposures (refills too) and in 
cartridges of 18 exposures (no refills) Panchromosa 
Microgran same sizes as Panchromosa but is not sup- 
plied in 18 exposure cartridges. Some prefer Ortho. . . . 
Express Superchrome is a great favorite and should 
be included in your film kit for outdoor photography. 
Whatever type of minicam work you do, remember, 
Gevaert Films take “PERFECT PICTURES.” 


The GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA Jac 
423 West 55th Street, New York 


Boston - Philadelphia - 


Chicago - 


Los Angeles - San Francisco 


Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 











PRINT PRESS 


ITH two clamps and a few pieces of 

wood, a competent print press can be 
constructed to tame those obstinate prints that 
like to curl, twist and crack. 

The size of the bed or pressing surface will 
naturally depend upon the size of the prints to 
be handled, but it is suggested that since the 
cost does not increase in proportion to size, that 
in constructing a press it be designed for a 
fairly large size. 

The. following dimensions will be helpful in 
obtaining the necessary materials: 

For 8" x10" prints (or two 5” x7” prints) — 
2 p ieces wood 

Vy 'x10¥%2"x8Y2" r 
(grain running the 
8%” length); 1 
piece of wood 12” 

x 7%” x 10%” 
grain running 


the 10/2" length) : 


3 pieces wood 
Vy" x3” x 10/2” 
(grain apg. 
tov” length) ; 
wood screws i 
For 11” x 14” prints— 


@ Ready for assembly. 
Pies 


2 pieces wood %2” x 15” x 12” (grain running 
the 12” length) ; 1 piece wood 42” x 11” x 15” 
(grain running the 15” length) ; 3 pieces wood 
Ya" x3Y2" x 15” (grain running the 15” length) ; 
20 wood screws %” long. 

Also 2 clamps having 3” or larger jaws, ob- 
tainable at.any hardware or 5 and 10 cent store. 

It is best to select 
a hard wood, but 
white pine will be 
found suitable and 
is more easily 
worked. 

The wooden parts 
may be glued to- 
gether and _ then 
held by wood 
screws. The wood 
screws alone will, 
however, be satis- 
factory. 

It is important that the grain of the wood 
should run as indicated so that warping will 
be prevented. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that one 
of the narrow boards is used as a brace for 
the cover board, while the additional two nar- 
row boards are used as legs or supports to 
permit easy access for the clamps. 

The two larger boards form the bed and 


@ The print press in action. 


cover board, respectively, while the next larger 
board serves as a brace for the press bed board 
and facilitates attaching the legs or supports. 

Screws should be placed so that their heads 
do not mar the pressing surfaces, that is, the 
screws should enter through the braces or sup- 
porting boards. 

A dozen or so blotters of a size to correspond 
to the bed size completes the equipment, and 
these can be obtained by purchasing desk blot- 
ters and cutting to size. 

To use the press, allow the prints to become 
almost dry and then place them ir. the press, 
alternating a blotter, a print, a blotter, etc., 
until the desired number of prints are in place. 
Then place the cover board and with the two 
clamps pull the entire lot into shape. Leave 
prints in the press for several hours, or over 
night. 

For yet better results, obtain a number of 
pieces of cheese cloth the same size as the blot- 
ters. When putting prints in the press, a strip 
of cheese cloth is placed on the face of each 
print and a blotter is placed on the back of 
each print.—George Rowley. 








This Month's 
COVER PHOTOGRAPH 


HE picnic scene, “Modern Eden”, 

by MacNichol-Cummins, was shot, 
not in a secluded paradisaical valley, but 
in the midst of the busiest park in the 
world—Central Park, New York City. 

The clothes for both models, from 
head to foot were supplied by Abercrombie 
& Fitch, New York City. This included 
linen slacks and shirt ; girl’s play suit, cap 
and Byko shoes; wicker picnic kit, and 
fiber paper blanket. Food for the picnic 
came from Charles & Co. 

The exposure was 1/25th second at 
{4.5 with the MacNichol-Cummins one- 
shot camera. From the three Defgnder 
negatives, a 11x13 Chromatone color 
print was made. The engraver produced 
the plates for printing the cover from 
this Chromatone.print and also utilized 
the photographer’s separation negatives. 
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ave Now an amateur can do as neat and “professional” looking a job as:the 
ver expert finisher. FOTO-FLAT, an entirely new and revolutionary method of 
of mounting all prints, even in albums, is a scientifically developed mem- 
lot- brane that mounts at low heat. It should not be confused with ordinary, 
trip “lacquer” dry mounting tissues. . . . It is infinitely better, cleaner, more 
e efficient than rubber cement or “corners” . . . you need no special equip- 
ment... you need no experience . . . prints are free from buckles or ridges, 
perfectly flat, beautifull! 
=e b 4 ae flat, neat and clean, bringing out % Fotoflat eliminates all possibility of burning 
full beauty of your prints. or otherwise injuring your prints. 
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% Fotoflat membrane is the only dry mount %* Fotoflat is excellent for all paper, including 
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large sizes and murals. 
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CUT-OUTS 


You can impart life and action to snapshots of children, 
animals, etc., by outlining them and mounting on a 
baseboard. A dime store scroll saw will do the trick. 


By Epwarp C. Oprist 


MOUNTED cut-out can prove to 

be an extremely original way of 
presenting a friend with his or her photo- 
graph. If there’s a baby in the family, 
the birthday, anniversary and Christmas 
gift problem can be solved with dispatch. 
And dogs! What lover of man’s staunch- 


@ An inexpensive jig saw like this will pay for itself 
if you want to make cutouts with a view to selling 
them. A hand saw also will do the trick. Other- 
wise, the local carpenter can do it at a very nom- 
inal cost. 
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@ End view of cut- 
out base. It is 
made from ordi- 
nary moulding 
with a slot sawed 
through its length. 
The photograph, 
after being pasted 
on a piece of wall- 
board or other ma- 
terial, and outlined 
with the jig saw, 
is glued into this 
slot. 





est friend wouldn’t give an eye tooth to 
see his beloved Rover in fighting or frisky 
mood, prominently perched in study, den 
or recreation room? In addition, these 
cut-outs do something for their maker 

they add new life to old or new 
photographs. 

Only a few moment’s study is required 
quickly to reveal which of your present 
photographs are best suited to cut-outs. 
Of course, you may wish to make new 
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pictures especially for the occasion, but 
this is not necessary. Almost any baby 
pose is good, especially if the child is sit- 
ting or kneeling; full-length shots of 
adults will prove most interesting. Action 
pictures of some sports activity can be 
given unusual animation by this process. 


The best mounting material is pressed 
wood. The one used by the writer is 
trade-marked “prest-wood.” It is a hard, 
unwieldy substance, almost as stiff as the 
old bakelite panels once used in making 
radios. It is solid, through and through 

there being no outer layers of paper 
to peel off after the print has been 


‘mounted. A good quality beaver board 


can also be used, provided it is not sub- 
ject to warpage. Next on your list of ma- 
terials is the mountant—rubber cement. 


Be sure to apply the cement liberally, 
iron out all humps and air pockets, either 
by heavy pressure with a wad of cloth 
or with a print roller. Then, press over- 
night under a heavy weight. Not even 
the action of the saw blade will dislodge 
the print from its mount. One more 
thought . . . if the board you purchase 
is smooth on one side and rough on the 
other, mount pfints on the smooth side 
without any preliminary preparation or 
roughening up. 

Next, a strip of hard-wood moulding 
material is needed, about 5/16 of an inch 
in thickness and varying in width from 
one and one-half to two inches. The 
length depends on the size of the print 
and the number of cut-outs you are to 
make. The photo shows the end-view of 
this moulding and illustrates the lathed 
edge which is a feature of most moulding 
material. Also shown is the slot in which 
the picture is inserted. The lumber com- 
pany from which you purchase your 
moulding will gladly mill this slot to your 
specifications. To be absolutely accurate, 
take along a sample of your cut-out so 
that its exact thickness can determine the 
width of this slot. A good glue should be 
used liberally to cement base and cut-out 
together. Before this is done, however, 





Another GRAFLEX 
Prize-Winner 


No wonder this portrait of “‘Murphy’’ is a prize-winner! 
It was taken by E. H. Welter with a prize-winning 
camera—an American-made Series 

Graflex. You, too, can win prizes with 
Graflex Cameras. See them at your dealer’s. 


R. B. Series D GRAFLEX 


Because the Series D features ‘ull vision 
focusing, interchangeable lenses 
and 25 focal plane shutter speeds 
from 1/5 to 1/1000 second, it is a 
perfect camera for prize-winni 
pictures. Two pre sizes: 34 
by 4% and 4x5 


24x34 RB. Speed Graphic 


Economical film size, revolving back, 
wide range of focal plane and compur 
shutter speeds and ground glass focus- 
ing make this raphic a uni- 
versal favorite. Order it from your 
dealer factory-fitted with lens, — 
range finder and photoflash synchro- 
nizer. Other picture sizes: 34x44, 
4x5 and 5x7. 


Popular Book at New Low Price! 


Second, revised edition of ‘Photographic Enlarging’ by 
Franklin 1. Jordan, F. R. P. S, is now only $2.50 at your 
dealer's. Get your copy now 


Send for our new_free catalog of 

Graflex_and Speed Graphic American 

made, Prize-Winning Cameras an 

Accessories. Paste coupon below— 
or write your request—on penny post card if ee 
wish. Folmer_Grafiex Corporation, Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 













FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. MC-5, ROCHESTER, N., Y., U. 


Please send me your free pr awh re tag fe Speed Graphic 
American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 


NaMeE 








City "__ Srare 


GRAFLEX 





PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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PERFECT 
ENLARGER 
$9.85 


Try it for ten days free! 


a has everything you want in 
hoto enlarger. A very fast 

A ASTIGMAT 3 31%,” lens; neg- 

ative carrier; et easel; 

diaphragm; lamp 

Send for FREE. ‘CIRC ULAR. 


$9.85 delivered. 


. PERFECT ENLARGER CO. 


333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 























PHOTOGRAPH ERS, 


AMATEUR—PROFESSIONAL 


We are establishing a_ net-work of 


all over the country. 


‘‘Photo-Reporters”’ 
If you are seeking new fields to 


conquer and want to cash in on the increased demand 


for news-photos and 


photographic features, join this 


nation-wide organization. 


WE WILL S 


ELL YOUR PICTURES 


For full information write 


PHOTO-REPORTERS ASSOCIATION, 509 Fifth Ave., Dept. 10, N. Y.C. 





CAMERA! 


Others make in- 
comes selling pictures to 
Free Cat- 


publications. 

alog describes home aed 

course (which ma; mm Ao ol 

for in case — ments) 

and tells 

toon hers, Dept. 1 
raphers, ’ 

jest 33 St., N.Y.C. 





YEAR-ROUND 


LEICA, ‘G’ ER 
‘A’ £3.5, sei 50; 


FLED 
RECOMA 


Sad 


2.8 $80; 
MAR 33, {4.5 
RETINA 


$1 


TRADES ACCE! 
8-1 


FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


SAVINGS UP TO 40% 


A manip and Glorious Cleanout! 
ZEISS Maximar ‘B’ 


4. 
$37.50: ‘So: ROLL EIFLEX 
RECO- 


3. 30; 
NATIONAL GRAFLEX 
£3. So; $ 

8’ 2.9, mateur’s paradise! 


10-DAY. TRIAL PLA 


6 MM  silent-Sound Film Renta 


MOGULL 





SALE HOME MOVIE 
& PHOTO NEED 


Case $130; SUPER IKONTA 
REFLECTA exe. £4.5, $14.95; 
Tessar f 4.5 $55; FOTH- 


x |VISIT 82% HOME 


SO; sure to visi it mo- 
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ASSURES YOUR 
SATISFACTION 


BARGAIN ois 


03143199 GNI -20VUL 


68 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
(Radio City) 











BIG 1938 CATALOG—JUST OUT! 


Write Today for Your Copy 


NORMAN WILLETS CO 


316 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
cmrcace, ma 


the base can be sanded and given a light 
coat of mahogany stain. 

The process of actually cutting out 
your photograph has been saved until last 
because very little can be said about it 
that will be of practical benefit. It is a 
matter of experiment and practice. The 
device used is the popularly known jig 
saw. The one shown is motor driven and 
was purchased for less than five dollars. 
A hand saw with a detachable blade can 
be purchased in the dime store and will 
do the job if you have a vise to hold the 
board. Any lumber company can do an 
excellent cut-out job for you. Many ama- 
teurs, however, sensing the number of 
sales that may accrue as a result of the 
startlingly life-like appearance of baby or 
household pet, may wish to invest in a saw 
and do the work at home. A good pair of 
lungs with which to blow away accumu- 
lating sawdust, and a pair of steady hands 
that carefully feed the material to the saw 
blade are all that is necessary to turn out 
a workmanlike product. 

If you have not yet acquired the simple 
knack of oil-coloring your photos, this 
would be a good time to learn. You'll be 
amazed by the beauty and thrilled by the 
novelty of colored cut-outs of babies, dogs 
and people! Oil-coloring will be explained 
in a future issue of MINIcAM. 





MARKET FOR PHOTOS OF GARAGE 
TRADE 


Are there garagemen in your territory who 
use imagination, personality or showmanship to 
get the car owners’ business? Photographs of 
such are desired by Automobile Digest, 22 East 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, who pay from 50c 
to $3.00 each. They want human-interest pic- 
tures (hobbies, handicaps, families, civic leaders, 
etc.), ideas in merchandising, safety-promotion 
or management, as well as the unusual in build- 
ing-construction, services to car owners, or 
unique methods of conducting a garage busi- 
ness. If an idea itself cannot be photographed, 
the man responsible can, and a few words about 
the idea will get it across. 





35 MM FILM Load Your Own 


Eastman Super X and Agfa Infra Red. 5 Separately 
Wrapped Rolls of 5 ft; ocd. $1.00 


100 ft. $ .03 per tt. 
100 ft. daylight loaders for Eyemo or De tO ss 25 


1 prices 


ene ™ 
HOLLYWOOD RAW Fi LM CO. " Box 3056, Hollywood, Calif. 

















Mysterious Gamma 
(Continued from page 43) 


further modified by the contrast of the 
paper used in making the print. 

Contrast of developed negatives may, of 
course, vary considerably according to the 
type of work and often intentionally have 
a gamma value as low as .4 or as high as 


1.5. 


To grasp a better understanding of this 
matter of gamma it is often helpful to 
think of a negative having a gamma of 
.8 as one which is eight-tenths as brilliant 
in contrast as the original subject. 

It must be remembered that the pri- 
mary usefulness of these sensitometric 
curves is restricted to their actual value 
to the manufacturer for testing purposes 
and to purposes of illustration where it 
is desired to compare graphically the 
tone reproduction obtained with different 
conditions of exposure and processing. It 
is seldom, if ever, that sensitometric curves 
are of practical value to the amateur or 
professional photographer and their pre- 
paration by any but well equipped la- 
boratories is out of the question since 
elaborate and expensive apparatus and 
skilled technique is required. Sensito- 
metric curves are nevertheless valuable in 
discussing photographic problems and will 
undoubtedly be used with greater free- 
dom in the future. 

If so, gamma will be written of and 
spoken about repeatedly to the further 
mystification of the unfamiliar, but to 
the profit of those who know the meaning 
of the word. To the latter, gamma will 
prove to be a simple method of describ- 
ing schematically the amount and char- 
acter of contrast—which is not such an 
annoying problem once the mask is off 
this arbitrarily selected word. 
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WONDERLITE 


PHOTOG RAPHE LAMPS 


- CONSTANT LIGHT 


WONDERLITE €O., 


A i gg ne of 
hxc aia Via: 


Not only do Penn values ‘‘click’’ with unbeat- 
able precision, but our friendly, personal _ 
helpful advice and service have establish 

as the fastest growing 1 seen . ae 
House in the world. Be wise . . . enn 
fill your camera needs. 


Typical Penn Camera Values: 
Contax Model 1, aes speeds, Sonnar F2..$ 99. 
Contax Model 1, slow speeds, Sonnar FI.5. 
Leica Model G 'F2 Sumnar, E.R. case... 
Foth Derby 2 V.P. F3.5 latest model 
Foth Derby 2 V.P. F2.5 latest model 
Linhoff 9x12 7 
Exakta Model 
Zeiss Juwel A Fa. Hi oe 
Rolleiflex 6x6, F3.5 Tessar E.R. case 
Rolleicord F4.5 latest model... 

Keystone K8, 8mm, F3.5.. 
Cine Kodak Model K, F1.9 lens with case 
Cine Kodak Special F1.9 lens 


Above items like new except where specified 


EE SUBJECT TO 10-DAY 


= ry 
25.00 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Send For FREE Money Saving Catalog M-7 











OL7: Greater 
Came ta 
EXCHANGE inc 


1206 West 32nd. St.. New York City 





Te 


—= We Will 
DEVELOP and ENLARGE 


To approximately 3%2x5 inches any 
Argus, Contax, Leica, Robot, etc. 


36 ex. film in Champlin’s g5¢ 


famous “Fine Grain” Formu- 
la No. 15 for only 

Each negative individually reduced or intensi- 

fied for best results. 24-hour service. 
Wrap one dollar around film with rubber band 
and mail to 
PHOTO FINISHING CO. 

2186 BROAD ST. CRANSTON, R. I. 


Extra 5c covers postage . 


BUY A PHOTO MURAL FOR 
ONLY $5.00 


Send a print showing section of negative to be used. 
We will make it 30x40. Send $2.50 with order, pay 
balance C. O. D. 


CELECO. PHOTO MURAL DEPT. 
634 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

















LEICA and CONTAX USERS 
35mm Motion rate Hagin Tested and Guaranteed 


EASTMAN 25 #t. for $1 .00 DU PONT 


SUPER X + aes 
4c per additional foot, rset aes U.S.A 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT, INC. New oe tert chy 
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BRritelite-Truvision 
CRYSTAL BEADED SCREENS 


Complete catalog free for the aski 


MOTION PICTURE SCREEN & ACCESSORIES co 
Dept. MI-86, 521 West 26th St., New York, WN. Y. 
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MASTER NATURAL COLOR 
a PHOTO ENLARGEMENT 


With ROLL DEVELOPED ‘QE 5 c 


8 High Gloss Lifetime Prints — 
oss fans! Send us your rolls —_ receive prroteesionat =a 
work at monsy-saving prices. ht service, 

S.. rints 3c on ee or go ‘con k 
anteed Coupon sent with prints lets y make own choice 
~~ » Tt wil fan ies yout Candid rolls de- 


ach. 
sUilsiy SERVICE, 312 “Sunset "Bldg... St. Paul, Mian. 





Sell photos to the press.=; 


- MAKE MONEY jem riote are time. 


Latest edition Photo-Markets, complete instructions, 
2000 buyers, prices paid, subjects wanted, 152 pages 
of real information 40c—Sample last year’s edition 
10c—Two color press cards 2" Press” auto metal 
signs $1.00—Release forms for adults or minors 
le each. All Photographic books, Catalogue Free. 


P-H-O-T-O — M-A-R-K-E-T-S 
Press Headquarters for 5 years. : 
402-N Evans Building Washington, D. C. 














MINICAM SPECIALS! 


ORDER BY MAIL OR TELEGRAM 


LEICA G 12 with Eveready Case $129.50 

CONTAX I £2 Eveready Case $147.50 

GUARANTEED @ LIBERAL TRADE-INS @ EASY TERMS 

GEORGE LEVINE & SONS :s:. 

15 CORNHILL = (Dept. m-7) BOSTON, MASS. 
**A Quarter Century on Cornhi!l’’ 











IT COSTS MORE— 
BUT IT'S WORTH IT 


Like e everxibing sia, there is a RIGHT WAY and a 
WRONG to do photo finishing. The proper 
method is to examine each negative while it is in 
the bath. We determine just what procedure is 
necessary to bring out the correct tone, the exact 
sharpness, the proper density for each picture. 
The RIGHT WAY takes more time and costs a little 
» but your prints will clearly show the differ- 
In the end, you get more for your money. 
ARGONAUT service specializes in fine-grain devel- 
a printing and clare ng —a complete quality 
ta do your photo finishing 
the RIGHT W AY. 


Write for complete price list 


Spy red pusrosnirmc LABORATORIES 
165 Fort Teaneck, New Jersey 
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Spotlight 
(Continued from page 58) 


form of table-top photography will prove 
tricky until it is mastered. Just as the spot- 
lighted star on the stage often “burns up” 
the film while the rest of the stage be- 
comes a deep shadow, so this type of table- 
top lighting will often bring out strong 
contrasts. 

A meter is usually of little use. Your 
best bet is trial and error. One thing you 
will soon learn is to keep your figures in 
the same plane, unless you are trying to 
get an effect of fuzziness, or unless you 
want to do a lot of stopping-down. For 
the most part you will be working as close 
to the figures as your camera will permit 
so your depth of focus will be quite small. 

However, you will be surprised how 
short an exposure is required for these 
pictures even when the lens is stopped 
down. In all likelihood you will begin 
your experiments by overexposing your 
pictures, not realizing the amount of light 
being thrown on the subjects by several 
flashlights at close range. In making the 
pictures shown here, three flashlights were 
used. The mean exposure was | second 
at fll. I put it that way since the posi- 
tion of the lights varied from six inches to 
six feet. And this, mind, was with super 
panchromatic, not the new faster films. 

In the case of this new table-top pho- 
tography, Hollywood style, I do not con- 
sider it wise to be any more explicit with 
instructions. After a trial you will proba- 
bly do better than I have done anyhow, 
so there is little point in copying my 
errors. 

One thing you most certainly will learn 
from this fascinating pastime, and that is 
lighting. With a handful of flashlights, 
employed with a good deal of patience, 
you will learn some tricks about lighting 
that will probably prove valuable when 
you get to the 1000 and 5000-watt stage. 
May we repeat “with a good deal of pa- 
tience.” You won’t learn ali the tricks at 
the expenditure of an hour or so and a 
couple of rolls of film. 
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News Goes Minicam 
(Continued from page 35) 
cameraman was still being considered a 
brusque individual, a rough-and-ready 
sort, and not always welcome. With the 
miniature camera, the -photographer 
would snap a picture, and make his exit 
with no one being the wiser. Protests 
would sometimes follow publication, but 
then it was too late. The picture was al- 

ready news. 

The assignment editor was kept busy 
creating ideas for “candid camera” lay- 
outs. The subjects leaned more toward 
the straight feature or the news feature. 


' Spot news was rarely covered except in 


those isolated instances where the camera- 
man had to “crash the party” and obtain 
the pictures without the knowledge of the 
persons to be photographed. Present-day 
syndicate coverage still clings to this rule. 
Speed is the essential factor. Seconds 
count. A printer must “bang off” as many 
as eighty to a hundred prints for one 
service. Negatives must be rushed through 
in the minimum developing, fixing and 
drying time.The difference of five to eight 
minutes for developing the standard cut 
films and plates and twenty minutes for 
the miniature camera film means so much 
to the syndicate. 

Since its inception, the use of the minia- 
ture camera by the picture syndicates has 
not undergone any material change. The 
photographer takes it with him to make an 
interesting and worthwhile layout at the 
dog show, the ice carnival, the circus, the 
night club and the theatre, just as he did 
in the beginning. The interesting facial 
studies of personalities at the political and 
industrial conferences are as important, if 
not more so, than they were in the past. 
There is an ever-growing demand for such 
pictures. The picture magazines and the 
rotogravure sections are begging for such 
intriguing studies, and the syndicates are 
trying their best to satisfy them. 

Readers are always interested in animal 
studies, and the editor directs his photog- 
raphers to the zoo and the visiting circus 
many times during the year to get at least 








NEW! 


DUSTOFF 
PHOTO BRUSH 


A Camel Hair Brush 
in a Dustproof 
Spiral Case 


Use the DUSTOFF Photo Brush 
before you shoot:—rid all dust 
from your lenses, shutter ‘ and 
other —_ of your camera and 
equipmen 

Use the DUSTOFF Photo Brush in 
your dark room:—rid all dust 
from cowl negatives and enlarging 
equipmen 

The DUSTOFF Photo Brush is built 
in a dust and rust proof nickel 
plated case with a black enamel 
cap. Lift the cap, twist the base 
and the camel hair brush spirals 
up for instant use. 

Opened 


price D ] .0O 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





THE ORIGINAL 


VISCOSE 
SPONGE 


An extremely absorbent, long wearing artificial 
silk sponge. Ideal for instant surface drying of 
photographic plates, film and paper; excellent 
for bromoil work. 

No. |—Dry 2!/4x3xl4. Absorbs uP to 4 oz. 

Wet Wx" oad 50c 
No. 2—Dry 434x3x!'4. Absorb: to 8 oz. 

Wet axBx1% . 3832 i set * $] 29 


No. 3—Dry 544x3!/2x14. Absorbs up to 12 
Wet uae Me A ee «$l 80 


= ie hee RS EA A — 80c 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 


110 WEST 32ND ST., NEW YORK 
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uu IT'S UNCANNY, HOW 
n, THESE ENLARGEMENTS 
HOLD ALL THE DETAIL.’ 
They are * distinguished by 


th 
and the brilliance of node’ lighter tones. Made on Defender 
phage f Black Bromide paper. Individually time and printed 
wis eer who are ‘Minicam enthusiasts themselves. 
our 35 mm. and 12 P. negatives only. 


MINIATURE ENLARGEMENT 234x4 in. .5¢ ea. 


from 35 mm, and 1% V. P. negatives only. 

We serve others with satisfaction. You too can be pleased. 
Write today for complete price list and mail! bags. 
SHOPPERS’ COLUMN 
DOLLINA 11, Xenon F.2 moanene condition........- $48.50 
CONTAX 1, late model, like new......... see eeeee $89.00 
LEICA, Model F, calibrated in “feet, F3.5 like new, 
registered 


and other bargains. 
MINIATURE PHOTO LABORATORIES 








625 Lexington Ave. 


Positives for 










New York City Projection 
i i = un roll) 
Fine Grijotning Elees Vac 


per frame 


A little advertisement that offers a big 
camera opportunity. No matter what kind 
of camera you have or want, write today 

- send us description of your camera 
and kind you want... our allowance will 
amaze you. Call or write today! (Monthly 
bargain pric .ist free on request.) 


HABER & FINK INC, 
16 WARREN ST.,NEW YORK 


LET ME BUY, SELL or 
TRADE YOUR CAMERA! 


Do You Want A Better Camera? 


Write or see Bob now. ou’re looking for —- write 
for latest price ‘ist? + new and used bargain: 
0 Days Free Trial sed Cameras. 

Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd St., New York City, Dept. M 


ENTARGER °5°°* 


A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine work. 
Focuses automatically. Also COPIES and has a 
Contact Printer and Retouching Table. Interesting 
circular free. Only $5.94 complete. Lens included. 
IDEAL-E, 122 E. 25th Street, New York 




















TWO YEARS—$4.00 
You may enter your two year subscription to MINICAM 


Magazine by sending your name, address and $4.00 to 


MINICAM MAGAZINE 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





one different shot of an animal at rest or 
at play. The tiger (see page 33) is a 
different shot. That glint of anger in his 
eyes and the mouth opening in a snarl are 
true characteristics of the wild beast, and 
only the unusual closeup, as Jack Layer, 
New York Fournal-American, secured it 
could reveal enough bold detail to make 
the newspapers. He used a Contax camera 
with Sonnar f1.5 lens. 

Another shot in which a miniature 
camera scooped its big brothers is the pho- 
tograph of Mlle. Vera Hruba (page 33), 
Czechoslovakian national champion figure 
skater, minicamed by Benjamin Green- 
haus, at f2, 1/60th’ second. 

The syndicate editor knows definitely 
what stories he wants covered with the 
miniature camera. In most cases, either 
the one photographer assigned will take 
both his Graphic and a miniature, or 
there will be two men assigned, one with 
a Graphic and the other with a miniature. 
Photographer X with the Graphic will 
get only the essential highlights of the 
event and rush back to the office. Photog- 
rapher Y with the miniature will start 
shooting early in the day and keep on 
taking every conceivable shot until his 
rolls of film are exhausted. 

For instance, the photographer assigned 
to cover a recent dog show in New York 
with a miniature took along three rolls of 
film and exhausted every single negative, 
and nearly every one was perfect. One 
hundred and eight of them—dquite a job 
at developing, fixing and drying, but he 
had a marvelous set from which to make 
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Wholesale Surprises for Camera Fans! 


Smart inventors created these night and day specialties to afford you a 
OLESALE presents them direct for service and 


gg 4 See. Full tee with every order. Send check or money order 
and save D., enclose #1 1.00" deposit and pay balance, plus postage, on arrival. 


S07 FIFTH AVENUE, WHOLESALE CAMERA CO. new york. n. v. 


The “ELECTROPHOT" 


exposure meter registers the ob- 
ject first—then shows you how 
to set your camera for perfect 
exposure. No more over-exposed 
or under-exposed pictures. Your 
camera is definitely incomplete 
without this Photo-electric light- 
REINS device. You MUST be 
eas: 


or 
retuniea. ONLY $170 


Leather case—$1.00 extra. 




















the final selection—exactly ten for the 
special rotogravure service. The picture 
printed here showing the judge down on 
his knees was the outstanding shot, and 
considered one of the best dog show pic- 
tures ever taken. It was worth all the 
effort and time put into the job. 

The syndicate photographer, gifted with 
that sixth sense of what is worthwhile to 
shoot and what to turn his back upon, will 
use his miniature camera in covering a 
feature story with the same thoroughness 
and precision were he concentrating on a 
spot news subject. So much good material 
is then turned in that it really is a pity 
when an editor, forced to service only a 
dozen or less out of a hundred or more 
perfect negatives, has to literally throw the 

But that is all 
part of the game, so far as a news picture 


rest into the wastebasket. 


syndicate is concerned. 


In spite of the fact that the average 
news photographer still clings to his trusty 
Graphic and Graflex, the Leica, Contax 
and the Ernemann 244 x 3% have become 
an indispensable part of the syndicate’s 
equipment. Every syndicate today has one 
or more miniature cameras ready for in- 
stant use, and nearly every staff photog- 
rapher is able to handle them perfectly. 
Once the miniature camera’s film becomes 
as easy to handle in developing and print- 
ing as the larger cut film plates—well, who 
knows?—the death knell of the larger 
camera may be sounded. 





Dry your prints in 3 minutes—FLAT* 


IMPERIAL Coviroiea 
ELECTRIC PRINT DRYER 
$19.75 


The IMPERIAL 
cuts hours off 
print drying 
time — merely § 
re your print — 
on the drying surface, and pan about it. 
Thermostatically controlled to keep an even 
temperature, thus preventing overheating. May 
be used for high gloss, matt finishes, canvas 
backed prints. 12x18 inch removable, chromi- 
um-plated ferrotype. 

(*Average time for single weight paper) 

At Your Dealer or Write for Information. 


EMMET BLDG., MADISON AVE. AT 29th ST_, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC 
a tt 


-. 7. 


. enlarge chemica: 
at Di savings “(use a! 4 
ms, al. ised men 
trade). rite for your almanac now. 
Camera Co., 230 S. Wabash. 6 C . 227, Chi 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE 18 99 








ATTENTION - AMATEURS 


GENERAL NEWS SERVICE needs associate photographers all 

over the world. Become a member of a world-wide photo-press 

organization. Convert your hobby into cash. 

at once—aerial, commercial, pictorial and spot news. 
Write for details. 


GENERAL NEWS SERVICE 


PUBLICATION DIVISION 5 
5 East 57th Street, New York City 








DAYLIGHT PRINTER and 








Need new shots [, 





Portable Dark Room ... It’s New! 


Here’s an invention loping and printing. nr One 
os boy ou can enyoy the Y ehri ll of af pte arr we ventely and visib BROAD 
ible by the Midget Marvel rk room box whi ERG 2 ay 
ess and a new thrill K-z ici fans. Does awa oney 
ith room, basement, * attic, closets or the danger of 
opening a door aoe spoiling your photos. Co _— simplined in od 
ictions m and savings immediate Furnished com- 
plete with nt the following equipment: 
1. Printer and Dark Box. &- 
. a Glass. 
Shutter and Printing Glasses. a9. glenibhy, eorvee- 
Heres Paper Holder. 12: 24 Sheets ‘‘Marvel’’ Print 
ray. 





id 4 Liquid. 
we Fig tng qu 


13. i Stetter 
14. “eee ot azing = 


Gever Geek Sem us today. C. 4 BD. send $1 
sit and pay balance on arrival. . 


Wholesale Camera Co., Dept. 207X, 507—5th Ave., New York 








NOW—PERFECT PICTURE 

WITH ANY CAMEZA! 
For movies or stiils. Elimi- 
nates guesswork; insures 

erfect “shots,” even in poor 

ight. ‘Automatically corrects 
for s s, filters, subjects, 
etc. Case, 35c. At all Dealers. 

EXPOSURE 


METER 


NATURAL COLOR 
8x10 PRINTS $7.50 


5 x 7 PRINTS $5.00 


“From KODACHROME 


Attractively mounted enlarge- 
ments, glossy or semi-matt sur- 
faces, from 35mm. and 16mm. 
transparencies. Color Prints from 
KODACHROME as fine as can 
be made regardless of price. 
RUTHENBERG. iisteras Coter  photograpns” 
4961 Sunset Bivd., Dept. M-7, Hollywood, Calif. 


3x4 JUMBO PRINTS t° 


ARGUS, LEICA, BANTAM 

AND OTHER MINIATURE FILM 
Wrap a dollar bill =. your 35 mm, 36 exposure rolis and 
send to us for rain and brilliant 3x4 
Jumbo ‘prints from all A+, frames, sent postpaid same da 











y Money back 
if tisfied for any reason. Dept. 3c. 


MULSON’S, INC., 1490 Stratford Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BARGAINS LIKE THESE 
Window Samples and Used 


$7.50 bu that tan or black rich leather KAMRAKIT. 
Holds Minicam or C’ ne 8, telephotos, meters, filters, 
film and all accessories. Has splendid lock, talon 
zipper, comfortable double shoulder strap. Regularly 
| nang u re. Snaney back. Buy now. 


lew F R 
BOLEX ‘ i. mm F/1.4 Leitz Hektor tome. 
ndianapolis a = 
CINE KODAK 2 mm B& 134 series w' 


alwi on hand. 
RDORFF x10 with 5x7 reducing back a 85.00 
CA E ees ay lens ay - awe 135 mm tele) 155.68 















































F/2. ‘3A 
SPEED GRAPHIC: 





and 
HEKTOR 135 mm F/4.5 and HEKTOR 73 mm 
bargains. 


F/l Bd) 
@ camera you want is on our FREE BARGAIN LIST which 
contains a credit coupon for $1.00. COME IN AND SEE US. 


WELLS- SMITH 


71 EAST ADAMS STREET, —ENGASO 
% Block from Art Insti 
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Prying Film Secrets 

(Continued from page 45) 
they were assembled in a single group, 
the analysis might be made by ordinary 
chemical means, or the collection might 
be heated to incandescence and analyzed 
with a spectograph. But there are only 
single particles so small that they must be 
magnified 200 diameters before they can 
be seen. The chemical manipulations nec- 
essary to identify such specks must be 
carried out entirely under the microscope 
lens, in an area that is not much more 
than a speck itself ! 

Titus goes about the work with the skill 
born of a decade of practice. He handles 
the invisible particles as easily as an or- 
dinary chemist manipulates a test tube. 
In fact, he says that if the bit of unknown 
material were much larger, say the size of 
a match head, he would find it more diffi- 
cult to study than he does the microscopic 
particle. 

First the speck of unknown material— 
maybe it turns out to be a bit of oil, cop- 
per, iron or lead—must be dug out of the 
emulsion ; freed entirely of its surround- 
ings. The tool employed for this excavat- 
ing is a glass micro-hook, a button hook- 
like instrument totally invisible to the 
naked eye. Its delicate movements are 
controlled by the mechanism of the 
micromanipulator. 

After the speck has been freed, it 
adheres without difficulty to the tip of 
the glass hook. Static electric charges hold 
it there. Titus has found that there are 
two places where he can keep such a tiny 
specimen with reasonable assurance that 
he can find it when he wants it. One is 
in the center of the microscope field, 
directly under the cross-hairs of the eye- 
piece. The other is on the tip of this 
micro-hook. 


Once he has freed the particle, he can 
put it through a series of amazingly deli- 
cate but surprisingly accurate tests that 
eventually reveal its identity. These oper- 
ations are like those employed in routine 
chemical analysis, except in size. The 
invisible speck can be treated with various 





chemical reagents and the resulting re- 
actions watched through the microscope. 
But the reagents must be applied in very 
small quantities to prevent loss of the 
specimen and to avoid too great dilution 
of the solution. A drop of reagent might 
be several hundred times too large. So a 
micro-pipette, a hollow glass tube ending 
in an invisible point, and with a column 
of mercury for a plunger, is used to meas- 
ure out a micro-drop of liquid. 

Perhaps the unknown speck can be 
identified by subjecting it to heat, con- 
densing the vapor and then examining 
its crystalline form. A midget distillation 
- plant (see below) is set up on the micro- 
scope stage. Titus uses a modern plant, 
electrically heated. A ring stand consisting 
of a small platinum wire loop set in the 
end of a glass rod supports a condenser 
made by cementing a thin piece of glass 
(cover glass of the type used on micro- 
scope slides) to a glass ring, to form a 
hollow cell that can be filled with the 
cooling liquid. The speck of unknown 
material is placed in an invisible cavity 
in a platinum-wire resistance heater con- 
nected to a source of electric current. 
This microscopic electric furnace, carried 
on a glass rod mounted in the manipu- 
lator, is adjusted carefully beneath the 
cover glass. When the speck is heated, 
it is converted into vapor which condenses 
on the cool glass. The glass is turned over, 
and the microscope focused on the de- 
posit. The crystals can be identified by 
form, and by their behavior in polarized 
light. 

For boiling minute quantities of liquids, 
a tiny beaker that holds but a drop or two 
of water is employed. It rests in a coil of 


A_ microscopic bootlegger might conceivably use this 
still which analyzes invisible specks taken out of 
film emulsions. Left, ring stand; middle, condenser 
consisting of thin cover glass cemented to glass ring; 
and, right, electric ‘furnace’ with speck of material 
to be distilled held in a cavity too smali to be seen 
with the unaided eye. 





Quick and Thorough 


The EMPIRE 


Whirlpool Washer 


The WHIRLPOOL makes washing a simpler, quicker, 
cleaner process. The water inlet has five channels at dif- 
ferent levels. This keeps water in constant motion. Non- 
clogging drainage valve is opened or closed by finger mo- 
tion. Bottom sleeve valve permits heavier hypo-laden water 
to drain off first. Washer is made of one-piece metal shell, 
with high-gloss baked white finish. Seven inches high; 4° 
deep; inside diam., 18”. Stands on three strong feet. 
Write for descriptive circular W.P. 


at your dealer’s or direct from 


meEDO 


15 West 47th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


parade of all the latest models in 
one big volume devoted exclusively 
‘to camefas and equipment. Send for 
this amazing F catalog totlay. 
See what you can save! See the wide | 
selection of famous-name cameras 


7REFLECTA 
CAMERA 


WHOLESALE RADIO SEAVICE | 
NEW YORK,N.Y. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ ATLANTA GA 
BOSTON MASS. ae BRONX N ve NEWARK N ° JAMAICA 
WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., INC. 

100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Rush FREE Camera Catalog No. 72-4768. 
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NEW FEDERAL 120 
ENLARGER 


Takes All Negatives up to 2'/4x3'/. 
With F6.3 Anastigmat Lens. 


FREE- With every purchase a copy of 
“Projection Control” 
By Wm. Mortensen 
A —-< Companion to this 
Fine Enlarger 


Reg. $1.75 — Both for 
$17.95 Prepaid 


Bargain Catalog Free 










Cavalier Camera Co. 
1822 Center Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Now You Can Own a Leica 


The Original Miniature 


Candid Camera 
Ask your dealer about the new Leica 
Time-Payment plan, Today. 

t. 94 


E.LEITZ,Inc., 730 Fifth Ave.,N.Y., De 
(pa OFFERS REAL VAL 
BUYS FOR JULY 


4x5 R. B. Auto Graflex, 10” Carl Zeiss Tessar, 
P nod ewer ese ce se eee eee eseseseseses $130. 

6.5x9 F. 4.5 Radionar, window sample. . \e 

17300 cod a pel “ er’ ins pei OM so 

244x304 Roll "bum: "Gik an, F. 4.5 lens, 

1  * epee $12.00 


SCHOENIG & CO., Inc. 
8 East 42nd St., M, New York 


MINOPTICON 
$9.95 
Postpaid 
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NOW: MIN- 
PTICON combina- 
tion optical speed printer 
and contact printer $9.95 pet. 
paid. Makes crisp, brilliant 2x4 
enlargements from 24x36 mm. negatives (Argus, Contax, 
Leica, etc.) faster than contacts and prints up to 24"x4” 
negatives by contact. The saving on your first 200 prints 
will for icon. 

OPERATION: The 35 mm. negatives, in the roll or single, 
are sandwiched in a negative carrier consisting of two glass 
plates and the carrier placed in the slot at the top—the same 
as in a reguiar enlarger—a sheet of enlarging paper placed 
on the glass poate; the hinged lid when brought down auto- 
poner ig — the bulb to make the exposure (from one 
second up depending upon negatives); lifting the lid auto- 
met. shuts off the light. No focusing. 

bsg normal negatives on regular bromide paper 





rt hour depending on operator. 
OGNTACE PRINTS cp too 3e"a” areas quickly made on regu- 
lar bromide paper and exposures made as when enlarging. 
CONSTRU TION: Steel finished in crystal baked on 
enamel; illumination is furnished by a 60-watt bulb and two 
condensing lenses; enlarged image is viewed on translucent 
-top plate for framing picture. Comes complete with fixed 
* focus. lens, condensers, cord, bulb, and carrier ready for use. 
Size only 44”x6"%"x15%". = Minopticon on your vaca- 
* tion.and make your own prin 
% VEST POCKET SIZE $9. ‘95 postpaid is also furnished 
° * to make 3x4 prints from % vest pocket (3x4 cm.) negatives— 
Single négatives or rolls—otherwise same as 35 mm. model. 
GUARANTEE: Minopticon is sold subject to sotuse with- 
*in ten days and money cheerfully refunded and is sold only 
direct the user. 


; MINIOPTICON IS MADE IN U.S.A. AND SOLDONLY BY 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
“75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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wire that is heated by an electric current. 
It, like all the tiny pieces of equipment, 
is handled by the micro-manipulator. For 
testing the hardness of a piece of metal, 
a tiny diamond point, mounted so that its 
pressure can be regulated by a movable 
weight is drawn across the surface, and 
the resulting scratch measured. Borax- 
bead tests, made by heating the unknown 
substance with borax and examining the 
color of the resulting glass-like bead, 
are performed with a loop of platinum 
wire whose diameter is about 1/1000 
inches. 

Titus has studied the effects of high 
temperatures on microscopic particles 
taken from photographic materials. Under 
the lens of his microscope he has gen- 
erated; with a tiny resistance furnace, 
temperatures as high as 2400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. He has used a midget oxy- 
hydrogen flame to work quartz, without 
damaging the 16-mm microscope objec- 
tive used in watching the work. 

He determines the light-bending pzop- 
erties of an unknown speck by looking 
at it in liquids having different indexes 
of refraction. When he finds a liquid 
mixture that renders the particle invisible 
because its index is the same as that of 
the particle, he measures its refraction 
with a refractometer that will handle 
small quantities of liquids. 

Titus does not keep on hand a large 
supply of glass micro-hooks for use in 
his delicate surgery and analytical work. 
He makes most of them as he needs them. 
But before he could make the glass hooks, 
he had to design and build a set of tiny 
electrical tools with which to work the 
glass. One of these consists of a U-shaped 
loop of fine platinum wire supported by 
electrodes mounted in a glass rod. The 
other is a “hot-point” tool that is in 
reality a microscopic soldering “iron” 
consisting of a pointed platinum rod 
carrying a heating coil of platinum wire. 

How microhooks are prepared is il- 
lustrated on page 45. 

To make a glass micro-hook measuring 
perhaps 1/1000 in. across, he first draws 
a glass rod down to a diameter less than 














that of a human hair, and breaks it off. 
He mounts the rod in one of the micro- 
manipulators. (A two-handed manipula- 
tor really is a double instrument.) In 
the other manipulator, he fastens the rod 
carrying the U-shaped filament. He turns 
on the current, adjusts the rheostat until 
the filament glows a dull red, and brings 
the tip of the glass rod up to it. The glass 


fuses to the filament. He then separates 
Summer under star-stud- 











the rod and filament, drawing the glass ded sices icq Tours 
out into a fine point. He exchanges the night sports . . . barber-shop cuartets on, the 
heating unit for the hot-point tool, which Photorraphy. r., ,rhe, Universal Soeedgun is the 
he uses to form the tiny hook at the tip ble—the choice of 9 out of 10 — 
The Universal fits all cameras . . s all 
of the glass rod. shutters . . . vitae to fails, Nothin ioteet out 
fi order... no’ rmor 

Careful adjustment of heat and even a cable welenae - San tor side 
more careful manipulation of tools are Se at Ee ee 
required to produce a perfect hook. But 

q P yee ; $25.00 other models, $12.50 to $25 
Titus has done the job so many times pe dilation iat aeiniensankh. cas cae 
that he can complete a hook in less than will bring you a handy pocket slide scale of correct 
a minute. He seldom spoils a job, and fre- Made in the U. S. A. by 





quently makes a hook as part of a lecture, 
while the audience watches the operation 





projected at high magnification on a 202 EAST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
screen. 

He found that, if the tip of a glass rod 
is brought near a hot filament, the glass We have Everything 
melts and forms a tiny glass bead that is PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 
a perfect sphere. This sphere acts as a — at attractive Prices 





lens. He has used such lenses in conjunc- 
tion with polarized light for picking out 
of a great number of particles, micro- 
scopic crystals so positioned with respect 
to their axes that he could analyze their 
properties by optical methods. The glass 
beads acted as extra microscopic objec- 
tives. 

Most of Titus’ work in his microscopic- 









SAVE TIME! 


Many wise Camera Enthusi- 

asts have saved money by 

wating ye Pp here 
Get our BAR- 


Wri 

GAIN PRICES on your needs. 
rade-ins accepted. — Liberal 

allowances. 


CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
Since 1890—Address Letters to Dept. M-7 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANG 
109 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


NEW RECORD PAPER-STRIP PRINTS 
And What They Mean To Your 35 mm. Negative Film Roll 


linger-prints and scratches on the negative mer gel very undesirable results and may spoil your otherwise perfect 
picture, especially when enlarged. These usually caused by the constant handling of the negative 
which can be entirely avoided by using RECORD STRIP PRINTS. « These Strip Prints are made on a special printer 
with a Photoelectric Exposure Control which grades each frame individually and reproduces the true quality of your 
negative so that you know what you may expect of your enlargements. + All exposures (except those which are 
oad blank or entirely useless) are delivered to you on ONE Strip. Also showing 
on each frame the negative number. Using these quality Strip Prints, there 
is no need of handling the negative film roli. Your Negative Film Roll and 
the RECORD STRIP-PRINT are delivered to you in one double-sided con- 
tainer. * Safeguard your negative by i ing on RECORD STRIP PRINTS 
made in this scientific manner, at your dealer or write to us direct and we 
will advise you the dealer in your territory who 
gives this service. 


EMBY 


PHOTO & FILM MACHINE CORPORATION 
630 NINTH AVENUE « NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TAKE PICTURES 


for Pleasure & Profit 







Be a camera expert— 
make your own prize 
winning pictures. Do 
finishing and enlarging. 
grand hobby—easy_ and WB, 
Send for Catalog No. 1037N just off 
the press—full of bargains. 


SAVE MONEY ON 

CAMERAS, LENSES 

AND SUPPLIES 

Since 1897 we have 

been headquarters for 

fine cameras—new, used and reconditioned. ‘ 

See the hundreds of ——— in accessories, 
COURSES in ADVERTISING @ 
ILLUSTRATIVE © PORTRAIT 
Personal training by expert instructors. Indi- 
vidual advancement. Students use our excep- 
tional equipment. No correspondence courses. 


dark room Every- 
THE RAY SCHOOLS 
11é South Michigan Boulevard 


“A Chicago. Department PP 


AN OUTSTANDING VALUE 


The New F-R 35 mm. ROLL FILM 
DEVELOPING TANK $3-95 


ER eT en reer ae 
F R E E ? SPIRAL NEGATIVE 
Mi SCIENTIFICALLY DEPENDABLE 
EXPOSURE METER 
Case 
on orders accompanied by remittance) 

SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK COMPANY, P. @. Box 412, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Pata 


atts i.e 
a 








thing forthe photorragher. at money saving 
| prices. 


Write Dept 37 oo Sree copy. 


BURKE & JAMES, 


223 W. Madison St., thlcaco, ILL. 





















FILING WALLET 
purchased 
(MAXI 
with th Celluloid 


(Value 35c) with every tank 
41.57 
(We pay postage on 






















Protects! Beantifies! 


Your Name Engraved in Gold 
on each mount 

50 Upto2vixay, 2.00 

25 Fer'ss mm. 

Q5 mts. for a 2.00 


Above in 100 lots—3.60 
“1260 FTELEY AVE NYC 











KINGSLEY Mounts 





MAKES 18 PRINTS AT ONCE 





ECONOMICAL—LIGHTNING FAST 


The ig a oo MEN STRIP 35mm. contact printer. Mabes 18 

aged ya ad transparencies in 2 seconds for as 
strip 

AUTOMATIC. TiGHT CONTROL — P Cc ] 





cluded. 
Boautifuily finished. 28x7x10”—shipping weight 12 Ibs. 
BUY DIRECT—ONLY $14.75 
POSTPAID if cash with order. 


SEELING PHOTO jerry co. 


5208 Wilshire Bivd., Ilywood, Calif. 
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stage laboratory is done at magnifications 
of 150 to 200 diameters. If the particles 
he studies were small enough to require 
higher powers, they would be too tiny 
to react sufficiently to the chemical tests 
used to identify them. 

And so, the next time you snap your 
camera shutter, remember that the success 
of your picture depends, to a considerable 
extent, on scientific research exemplified 
by the work of the chemical analyst whose 
operating table is the stage of a research 
microscope, and whose normally invisible 
tools are manipulated with the aid of one 
of the most fascinating and delicate 
machines produced by modern science. 





Two Exposures 
(Continued from page 29) 
tom. None of the clear covered the lens. 
I pressed the shutter. 

I made no other exposure of this view. 
Such other compositions as I saw in my 
finder did not please me. I am opposed 
to taking pictures which do not seem sat- 
isfactory in the viewfinder with the hope 
that they may look better after develop- 
ing and printing. From my experience I 
find that I can generally decide what I 
want when making the exposure and I al- 
ways return from a field trip with some 
negatives of exhibition value. 

I even had the title in mind at the time 
I took ‘“Weatherbeaten.” The wood 
showed the wear and tear of weather 
and the clouds above seemed ready to 
strike again at these strong wooden pro- 
tectors of the beach. 

After taking “Weatherbeaten,” my 
glance fell downward. I was rather ad- 
miring the strength of these great tree 
trunks for they truly fascinated me. In 
this downward glance I noted the slug- 
gish water, the stained bottom portion of 
the piles, and the barnacles. Another 
picture! I felt at once one was to be had 
here; one that would not conflict or re- 
peat my first. 

Again my finder was opened and again 
I studied viewpoints, raising and lowering 
the camera and tipping it this way and 
that. When I found what I wanted, I 
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pressed the release.. The second picture 


I call “Low Tide”. 


This title was selected after the print 
was made. You may say that perhaps it 
is not low tide, that the water will still go 
lower. I have no argument but I do say 
that the picture gives me the feeling of 
low tide. The gradations of color on the 
piles prove to me, if not to you, that the 
water has been slowly ebbing away. The 
lazy ripples in the bit of water at the 
bottom of the print give me the feeling 
that the water is due to return. Yes, to 
me it is low tide. 





Besides the barnacles and the moist to 


“wet wood in the lower portion, I am 


pleased with the texture of the upper 
portion. I like the location of the knot 
in the foremost pile and the sawed-off 
end of the cross-beam with its grain. I 
am more pleased that this cross-beam has 
a small slit in it than I would be if it 
were in perfect condition. 


The negative was made at 1/25th of a 
second at f11 on Eastman Panatomic roll 
film. No filter was used. For both pic- 
tures, film was developed in Eastman 
DK 50 and exhibition prints were made 
on Agfa Brovira Velvet Hard, developed 
in Eastman D 72. 


Were these pictures acceptable to salon 
judges? I can hear you ask the question. 
In proportion to the times I have sent 
them out they have been successful but 
it must be understood that, at the time I 
took them, I was pleasing only myself. 
“Weatherbeaten” was hung in the Second 
National Photographic Salon, Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance, and has been included 
in a traveling salon of the Metropolitan 
Camera Club Council, Inc. “Low Tide” 
was hung in the Second Annual Anthra- 
cite Salon at Scranton, Pa., and has been 
exhibited in. a number of camera clubs. 


I feel that this is a good record for 
two pictures, of which I have only one 
print each, taken within ten minutes and 
within ten feet of each other. 














Get Better Pictures 
Quicker 


Film Drier for Clean, Safe Drying 
Omegas for Spot-free Enlargements 


You’ll be able to make enlargements the 
same evening you develop films when you 
use the Simmon Automatic Film Drier. 
Clean heating reduces drying time to 10-20 
minutes—the safest minimum. Your film 
is protected from dirt and dust blemishes ; 
rapid, uniform drying preserves all the 
delicate halftones, gives a finegrain finish. 

Model A for 35 mm. film . . . $27.50. 
Model B for all film from 35 mm. to 

214x344" . . . $29.50. 


OMEGA ENLARGERS 


You’ll find everything you want in the 
Omega Enlarger—dust- free negative car- 
riers, rigid construction, and rapid focus. 


odel ‘‘A” Omega, for 35 mm. film. $48 


without lens. 
Model “B’? Omega, for 244"x244” and all small- 
er miniature roll-film sizes. 


fully ay ee See them at your dealer’s. 
Write for descriptive folder G. 


SIMMON BROS. 


New address: 
37-06 36th Street, Long Island City, N.Y. 




















16mm Reversal Film 


July is the ideal month for the all-round movie 
maker ‘ rts, the seashore, travel, lakes, 
soees rovide hundreds of suitable subjects 


which Kin-O-Lux Nos. 1 and 2 capture with fine 
fidelity. No. 3, the ultimate word in on r- 
fection, is a super-sensitive, anti-halo, ro- 
matic film suited to the indoor as wel ~) the 
outdoor requirements of movie makers who in- 
variabiy discriminate in favor of the best. 


t+ Weston 
ee ccs ae See 
No.2 «2.56 is° ees 32 ee 
We. 3B ...++ 26° 2° so 40 


MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 
Eliminate on — —— Reflection 


Can_ be ‘used ae either still or S ae cameras. 
Easily attached to any lens by means of Polar- 
ator. Marks Polarization Plates improve, more- 
over, the sharpness and detail of your pictures, 
enhance the beauty of cloud scenery and provide 
new and more perfect values in color pho- 
tography. Prices on request. 


Booklet MI-7 on request 


KIN - O - LUX, Inc. 


105 West 40th Street New York 











without lens. 
Simmon products are made in U. S. A. and are 














BUY ALL FAMOUS 


CAMERAS 


AND EQUIPMENT 





Now! Just a few cents a day 
buys your choice of famous 
cameras...still ormovie! Small 
down-payment, 12 months to 
pay. Trade-in your old camera 
... we'll accept it as down-pay- 
ment if it has sufficient value. 


12 MONTHS TO PAY ! 


Choose from Speed Graphic, Bantam Special, 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, Exakta, and others. 
Movie cameras, enlargers, and projectors, too. 

saaeti Write for details of our Time Pay- 
ment Plan for responsible persons. 


Financed Through Commercial Credit Co. 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 
FOR YOUR CAMERA! 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S. 10th ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















ENLARGEMENTS ; 


From Your Miniature Negatives (up to 2'%4x2%) 


8x10, 4for 
: 5x 7, GSfor 
Geum tent pthwcs AX 6, 10 for 


es (or C.0O.D. if prefer 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE if not 
completely satisfied. 
NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES, Department M-8 
816 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WE MAKE EXEIBITION PRINTS. Our work shown in 
recent 1938 International Exposition. 


‘py ug PARTICULAR C4 ff ¢ 


PARTICULAR $ of 

OOFA MINICAMISTS ¥ §-°" + 
Your 35mm. film fine grain Dev.,1 3x4 print 
of each good frame, and your cartridge re- 
with Agfa Superpan, all for only 

Each roll individually handted with exact- +’ 

ing care. Prints * 


MINICAMERS: Compare our prices. 
The low prices, however, are no indi- 
cation of the momsety Super quatiey 
of our enlargements. 'e GUARANTE: 
to give you clear, vivid, sparkling 
prints—with all dedetail and tone 
Printed on DOU- 


NOTE: 








made on KODABROM. 
SUPERLABS 





% 
+ Box 62M ELROY, Wis. 
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Learn Jal 
,0t0 SONNE 


gen opportunities. Prepare quickly in spare time. Easy method. 

previous experience necessary, schoo ii sufficient. 

Many earn while learning. Send for free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in 

Modern gown particulars 

é AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Industrial 
(Continued from page 49) 


sauce, or a little careful dodging would 
tone that down later. The negative be- 
came “Coaling”’. 

I was having a glorious time. Here, 
right under my nose, in a spot I had 
passed dozens of times, I was finding pho- 
tographic opportunities by the score. A 
stroll through the roundhouse revealed 
nothing more interesting than the scene I 
had just shot but a few snaps of possible 
subjects were taken anyhow, because oc- 
casionally I have found just “possible” 
subjects turn out more attractively than 
expected. 

Outside again, the gleaming lines of the 
rails converging to the turntable looked 
like promising material, but after fussing 
around taking shots from various angles 
(minicam film is cheap and when in doubt 
I shoot) I still wasn’t satisfied. Later, 
when examining the trial contact prints, 
it seemed to me that these shots were un- 
successful because the strongly leading 
lines of the converging rails led to nothing 
worth while. They let the viewer down 
completely. The pattern which had at- 
tracted me was not sufficiently strong to 
stand alone and lacked a definite spot of 
interest. I let it go. 

A large locomotive puffed backwards 
down the track, blowing steam as it went. 
It was well worth a shot since the wind 
was blowing the smoke back over the 
boiler and in a print one would get the 
illusion that it was roaring down the rails 
toward the photographer. 

“Hey you, waddya doing here?” came 
a somewhat gruff voice from behind. 

“Taking a few pictures of the engines,” 
I replied. 

“Well, see to it that you don’t get hurt.” 
With these words the yard policeman let 
it be known that even though I hadn’t 
climbed a fence nor crashed a gate I still 
was trespassing on private property. Were 
I to become so engrossed with the camera 
that I failed to see trains and got injured, 
the railroad company might be liable for 











damages. Consequently, my presence 
wasn’t greatly desired ; but this fellow was 
in a good mood and didn’t order me off 
the property but merely cautioned me to 
be alert. Most company guards, I have 
since found out, would be glad to be good 
sports, but some of them are under strict 
orders. When they refuse, the front office 
will often give consent. 

Since I now had semi-official permis- 
sion to take pictures I spent another half 
hour wandering around. There were 
scenes to be framed through doorways or 
in the spans supporting the signals. Often 
it was necessary to point the camera 
_ sharply up in the air. I knew of course 
that this would produce slanting verticals, 
but this “falling over” effect could be cor- 
rected, if desired, in enlarging. I would 
simply tilt the easel until the vertical lines 
in the image were parallel. Then I would 
close down enlarger lens to a smaller stop 
for the exposure to bring the entire image 
into focus. Although I was having lots of 
fun I finally decided I had got the best 
available views. Anyway, it was time for 
lunch, so home I went. 

Let’s see, I had made forty-two ex- 
posures. Yes, sir, that fellow knew what 
he was talking about. There were things 
to take “right under my nose”. 





Minicam to War 

(Continued from page 61) 
for the miniature camera is rapidly be- 
coming infectious among the regular news- 
paper correspondents who find it small 
and inconspicuous enough to carry at all 
times on their rounds. In most cases, cor- 
respondents covering the war in China 
vary their work making portraits of 
prominent figures, and shooting such -ac- 
tion as they happen to be lucky—or un- 
lucky enough to meet. 

Of the eight newspaper correspondents 
visiting Taierchuang shortly after the big 
battle, six carried Leicas and one packed 
a Contax. By the time the visit to the 
front was over, the eighth man had de- 
cided to buy himself a miniature to carry 
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argus 
AUTOMATIC 
SPEED PRINTER 


ENLARGES AND PRINTS 


Printing enlargements now becomes 

simpler and faster than making small 
| contact prints—and costs no more. 
You can now enjoy the full advantage 

of the superior quality, low cost 35 mm. 
| movie film without paying excessive 
enlargement prices. 

There’s no focusing, no fussing, no 
trimming. Simply insert Argus Bro- 
mex paper and press down handle for a 
few seconds which automatically makes 
the electrical contact and exposure. 


The Argus Speed Printer is all self- 
contained in a modern compact portable 
metal cabinet 534” wide, 734” high, 
1014” long, weighing only 634 Ibs. 


USE ONLY ARGUS BROMEX PAPER 
Argus Bromex paper is specially de- 
signed for usein the ArgusSpeed Printer. 
Bromex is supplied cut to size in a 
wide variety of contrasts, surfaces and 
weights. 36 single-weight or 24 double- 
weight sheets per package. Price 35c. 


| Immediately Available to ALL Photographic Dealers 


| INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
201 FOURTH ST. ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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FOR GOOD NEGATIVES 


IN HOT WEATHER 
Use 


édwal FILM DRYER 


Dries your film in a few min- 
utes, even on HOT, HUMID DAYS! 
Preserves the fine grain structure. 
Hardens the emulsion. Prevents 
water marks after drying. Safe, 
Economical. 


_f 2 Serre 45c 
AND HAVE YOU TRIED 
EDWAL 1 1 l the new sci- 


entifically compounded De Luxe 
Paper Developer. Only $1.25 per 
quart. Makes 8 quarts of bromide 
paper developer. Ask your dealer 
for a bottle today. 





) / LABORATORIES! 


; /) / 
CZOL LOSE 


ECONO-CAM presents: sce ties 
EQUIPMENT IN KIT FORM 


Each Kit contains complete oats shamed. me machined at Sec 





tory; ready to be assembled by YOU . . only tool necessa 


MA 
screw driver ted Pat tea ant Gan of te proviged. ith 
Ki Idea, you save a 0 0 e usual cost . 
spatial Mx ae nd at same time, enjoy the added 
thrint of building me using your own 
dark-room equipment. 









=— speed a with many 
t i before possible. 

al a price y=, ‘ore possib: 

ard wood een. 





wee! 
n groum 


negative. Bui glass for 
even diffusion. Adjustable —oe 
device. T le = switch — 


ruby light . . . safe for all pu Ses. 
Complete (except for 






A double duty drying ares that dries and 
flattens your prints at the same time. 


prints in minutes instead of hours. 
COMICS. occ ccc cc cc ccc ccc ccscecccccccccce 
Alsogvelighle~CA\ M-CRAFT PRINT PRESS—handles oN 
up to x14—excellent service and — at 3.5) 
PAPER OLDER. tor making enlargem 3 sizes 
Post Card at $1.25; 5x7 at $1.35; oxi. at t 81. 75 


Good photographs require 2 pe equipment. Every Kit we sell is: 
(1) GUARANT' against defective partsor trouble in as apg 
(2) GUARANTEED to give you 100% Satisfactory 

you get your MONEY BACK IMMEDIATELY! 


must be satisfied or 


eee) ‘fee oy.¥ \ § Dept. M-7 


260 Troy Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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with him on his next job! 

After the Panay incident, with all my 
equipment at the bottom of the Yangtze 
River except my Leica with its 35mm lens, 
I added another Leica and some color film 
to my replaced outfit. As yet, nothing has 
crossed my path recently for me to experi- 
ment with war action in color, but when 
things do begin happening, I plan to shoot 
both in color and black and white. 

The time may come when all photog- 
raphy will be done in color, but, at all 
times there’s nothing like a pair of thirty- 
six shooters in a war. 





More About 

Diluted Developers 

(Continued from page 55) 
necessary. Otherwise store the stock solu- 
tion in small bottles. The best container is 
a brown glass or pyrex bottle that has not 
been previously used for alkaline solutions. 
A clear glass bottle or one that has held an 
alkaline solution (e.g. a developer contain- 
ing carbonate, or borax) is apt to give off 
alkali to the fine grain developer and 
ruin it. 

Question: Cannot “blocked-up” high- 
lights on very contrasty subjects be pre- 
vented without resorting to the 9:1 dilu- 
tion method ? 

Answer: Yes, increase the exposure 
50% to 100% to be sure of detail in the 
deep shadows, and cut the developing time 
10% to 20% to prevent too dense high- 
lights. This works with any developer. 

Question: What is the effect of con- 
tinuous agitation with the 9:1 dilution 
method ? 

Answer: If your agitator rocks the en- 
tire tank cut development 10%. If it 
spins the reel, cut development 20% 

Question: If developer is purchased in 
prepared powder form, may the powders 
be split up into small portions and dis- 
solved separately ? 

Answer: No. Such powders are seldom 
uniformly. mixed. The contents of the 
package should be dissolved at one time to 
make the stock solution, which is then 
diluted for use. 
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Summer Portrait 
(Continued from page 13) 


most desirable outdoor portraits are those 
which avoid harsh, bright or front-sun 
lighting. Best results are obtained with 
diffused lighting or shaded subjects as in 
Figures 1, 7 and 8. In the latter, note the 
effective use of back lighting to outline 
the hair. 

It’s hard to resist trying for effects by 
utilizing the spotty light of sunlight com- 
ing through the branches of a tree. The 
result, as in Fig. 6, invariably is disap- 
pointing, because what are luminous 
shadows to the eye, reproduce as opaque 


‘black spots. 


Sometimes the sky fails to become over- 
cast, the sun simply refuses to go behind 
the smallest light-diffusing cloud, and 
there is not an ounce of shade available. 

The thing to do, then, is create your 
own shade with any handy device such as 
the hat in Fig. 1. Be sure to allow ade- 
quate exposure. If, in Fig. 3, the girl were 
wearing the hat shown in Fig. 1, exposure 
would have been quadrupled, or the lens 
opened two additional stops. The expo- 
sure for Fig. 2 was 1/10th second at f5.6; 
Fig. 3, 1/50th, f8. Perutz Perpantic film, 
rated at Weston 20, was used throughout. 

Panchromatic film is recommended for 
its rendering of flesh tones in daylight. 
Ortho films also are satisfactory, but if 
the subject has freckles or other skin 
blemishes, only pan film should be used. 
Otherwise the red pigmentation of the 
skin will reproduce as black spots. 

Not to be overlooked is the illumination 
of the background. The tone of the back- 
ground should be several shades darker 
than the tone of the subject. The back- 
ground should be far enough back to be 
out of focus when the camera is focused 
on the subject. In Fig. 5 the background 
has been brought into focus with the result 
that trees and foliage detract from the 
subject. 

Lighting, of course, is but one of the 
factors involved in outdoor portraiture. 
Focus is especially critical at short dis- 
tances. For closeups it is a good idea to 
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Bass Says: 


A guy by the name of Kipling wrote something 
about’ “the Colonei’s lady and Judy O’Grad,’ . 

. . kinda makes us smile . . . for when Mr. 
Gotrocks visits this wk&jf (well known and 
justly famous) Camera Cross Roads, he’s as 
excited over his new platinum-plated minicam 
as the school boy who comes in to buy a $5 


used “bargain.” They're all alike . . . these 
camera hounds. 
Presideut. 


e Candid Midget Marvel 


With sharp cutting F:4.5 Wirgin 

anastigmat, Vario shutter........... 19.50 
With Hugo Meyer F:2.9 lens Compur shut- 

ter . . . soft Eveready $3 


iy  SPPPTETEPILITLEPI ETT s 


© Certonet 


Compact, well-made roll film camera, with Certo 
Anastigmat F:4.5 lens, Compur shutter with de- 
layed action. Cam and lever 

eee ree ts Oty eee ee = 


@ De Franne Utility 


214x34% (6%x9) single extension . . . cam and 
lever focusing, Gewironar F:4.5 anastigmat. 


Compur B shutter, delayed action. Optical 
Solio 


e Bentzin Primer 


214x3% plate camera . . . thin model . . . un- 

usually well made with extra fine leather cover 
. . double extension . . . with 4%” . . . Carl 

Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens in Compur_B shutter 

. . . delayed action . . . f. p. a. and 

DI ad ibs os cin dcseizierssoek 2 


© De Franne Sport 


Takes 16 2'4x1%, or 8 2%4x3% on 120 film... 
with Rodenstock Trinar F:3.8 Anastigmat in 
Prontor II shutter—1 sec. to 1/150— 

with delayed action and leather case. . 


another batch of Bass Guaranteed Bargains 
@ 24% in. _Voigt- 


@ Voigtlander Su- 
lander Heliar rh... twin 


Iris Diaphragm tons reflex with 


Rarrel_ mount Skopar F:3.5 
F:4.5. Regularly lens. Like new. 

seevegueead $265.00 Compur shutter 
16% in. Carl 12 2%x2% on 
Zeiss Planar 20 fil ; 


1 MM. eegee 
Rolleicord . . . 
new model 1A 


Apochro- 
mat Process 


lens. F:7.5, Reg- Zeiss Tr iotar 


ularly $375 .... 150.00 F:4.5 lens and 
@ 8% in. Schneider Compur shutter. 
Xenar F:3.5 lens Special .....4,.. 
. sunk mount Eveready case, 
Dareel. v2. cicree 67.50 $4.80 — 
o9% in. B & I @ Contafiex, with 
Triple Converti- ge = ah 
ete Frater: to? ae Ru ee 235.00 
im. Darrel. ike @ Contaflex with 
ROW § cysoocccces 75.00 SOmm Sonnar 
@ 34x4% Series D F:1.5 toms ..... . 295.00 
RB Graflex 7 in. @35mm = Welti 
Xenar F:3.5 lens with Xenon 
with film pack F:2 lens. Rapid 
adapter .......- 115.00 Compur shutter. 49.50 


"4 CARS 


CAMERA CO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DUSTOFF Photo Brush 


A Camel Hair Brush in a Dustproof 
Spiral Case 


The DUSTOFF Photo 
Brush is your solution 
to the Dust Bugaboo. 


Cleanliness pays in 
spotless pictures. 
Use the DUSTOFF Photo 
Brush before you shoot; 
rid all dust from your 
lenses, shutter and other 
parts of your camera and 

equipment. 
Use the DUSTOFF Photo 
Brush in your dar 
room; rid a’‘l dust from 
your negatives and en- 
larging equipment. 
The DUSTOFF Photo 
Brush is built in a dust 
and rust proof nickel 
plated case with a blact 
enamel cap. Lift the cap, 
twist the base and the 
camel hair brush spirals 
up for instant use. 

Made in U. S. A. 


Price S$L.OO Posipais 


Send today for your , 
Actual size Dustoff Photo Brush Actual size 
or at your dealer closed. 


DUSTOFF PHOTO BRUSH CO. 
64 West 46th St. 














‘ Accept a Liberal Trade-in allowance on 

your old camera towards the purchase of a 

better one. We feature a complete stock 

of new, used and reconditioned cameras 

and binoculars, offered at exceptionally 
low prices. 


FOTH DERBY, ', V.P., £:2.5 lens $23 95 
ROLLEICORD, new model, f:4.5 lens $37.50 
LEICA D, f:3 St Elmar lens $67.50 
9x12 cm. FILM PACK camera, f:4.5 lens 

compur shutter, double extension $34.50 
VITAFLEX, 2',x2 twin lens reflex 

f-4.5 lens $11.95 
Supersport DOLLY, f:2.9 Radionar lens 

compur shutter $27.50 


All Cameras Like New 


All items sold subject to 10-day 
trial. Fully guaranteed. 
Send for 40-page Bargain Bulletin, 50. 


FOTOSHOP, wc. 


18 East 42nd Street » 136 West 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








New York, N. Y. 
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use a tripod or other firm support for the 
camera. Set it for the minimum distance 
on the camera scale, usually three feet, 
and measure off the distance from lens 
to subject with a tape or yardstick. 

In the viewfinder, allow some extra 
space above the subject’s head. This is to 
allow for parallax, the separation between 
camera lens and viewfinder lens. Other- 
wise, you may find the top of the subject’s 
head cut off in the negative. This is be- 
cause the viewfinder’s point of view is 
above that of the lens. This separation, 
immaterial at usual distances, becomes 
critical as the camera approaches closely 
to the subject. 

Although the sun can’t be moved 
around, the subject-van and effective por- 
trait lighting can be obtained outdoors. 





Cameras at 10 Paces 
(Continued from page 31) 
a sharp knife or razor blade, leaving a 
frame 4 inch wide. 

Then from a piece of film leader or 
black celluloid, cut strips as narrow as you 
can, 1/16 inch at the widest. Cement a 
short strip vertically across the frame and 
another horizontally so as to form cross 
hairs as shown in the drawing. These are 
similar to the cross hairs apearing in 
gunnery sights, and when placed in your 
camera will produce negatives clearly 
marked by them. 

It is not practical to place cross hairs 
over the lens, since they will be out of 
focus and produce only fuzzy shadows. 
To be sharply defined they must be close 
to the negative plane. 

It is not entirely necessary, however, to 
use these cross-hairs, or any device at 
all. The backs of some cameras, besides, 
are not removable. Then, the thing to 
do is simply put the cross hairs in after- 
ward. Just carefully measure off center 
lines and scratch them across each nega- 
tive. This method actually gives a more 
accurate result, the lines being thinner. 

At any rate, the next time a man or 
woman questions the excellence of one 
of your prints, jam home a film cartridge 
and issue a challenge or two. 
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Shoot Fireworks 
(Continued from page 11) 


This procedure is, in effect, the one 
employed when several skyrockets are 
photographed on one piece of film. 

The second method, double printing, is 
subject to more control. It is the one 
utilized in Fig. 3. Two negatives are 
taped together—emulsion to emulsion— 
in proper relation to each other. Because 
night fireworks pictures necessarily are 
taken in darkness, only the lights register 
on the film and the rest of the negative 
is transparent. 

Not only may two fireworks negatives 


thus be printed as one, but a fireworks 
shot may easily be combined with a nega- | 


tive of another subject—say a building at 
night — and exploding fireworks thus 
superimposed above the building. 

When.-you shoot your fireworks scenes, 
acquire not only complete pictorial com- 
positions, but also negatives suitable for 
double printing with other fireworks 
scenes or other subjects. 





Law for Photographers 
(Continued from page 56) 








an issue in September, 1934, an “expose” | 


of ‘the famous rope trick. Illustrating the 
article were several photographs, one of 
which, showed the plaintiff playing a 
musical instrument as an accompaniment 
to a dancer. 
‘The Court held that the picture had 
not ‘been used in solicitation of trade or 
some advertising program and therefore 
did not violate any “right of privacy” 
under the law. As far as newspapers are 
concernéd, the Court ‘reasoned, a single 
publication of a photograph is not for 
any other purpose than to disseminate 
néws to the public. The picture was not 
used’ for the purpose of trade but merely 
to illustrate an article of educational 
value. If it had illustrated fiction, the 
Court indicated, the finding would have 
been otherwise. 

A photographer, who has taken a pic- 
ture of a customer, cannot use copies 
for his own purpose, either by publicizing 
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The F-R 
35mm Roll Film 
Developing Tank 


Made, in America @ Of genuine 
Bakelite especially constructed 
for photographic use @ Will not 
stain, corrode or in any way 
affect or be affected by chemicals 
used in processing @ Easily and 
quickly loaded @ Ingenious stop 
lock prevents film from slipping 
from the reel @ Takes a full 36 
exposure roll of 35 MM. 


The perfect 35 MM Roll Film 
Developing Tank for only 
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Get the surprise of your life! Each individual 
negative enlarged to approximately 3x4” . . 
given our personal attention and supervision, 
eliminating ‘‘chance’’ and insuring satisfyin 
results. r laboratories cater to eetaninatll 
and amateur camera men, publishers, adver- 
tising agencies, etc... the reason is simple— ‘\ 
Super uality at wall 
we. e give yo 

SHED enlargements 

that your negative has. The 

sharpness of your picture 

will make you another of our 

happy and satisfied custom- 

ers. Wrap a _ dollar bill 

around your roll of film with 

the coupon below and mail 

today . . . no better time 


than now! Free mailing 
gs sent on request. 








MINILABS, wort. 2M 
Box 485, Madison Sq. P. O., New York 

I accept your special offer! Attached you will find 
one 35MM roll of film and $1 in full payment. You will 
develop and enlarge each good negative and return to 
me postpaid. ‘ 


ee ele el noes a EE PENS SOU CEES ROTORS CUSM 
ocr inccpubinsabebedugnedteds .acepecentosese 















USE BOTH HANDS 


DO AN EVEN JOB! 


Sponge your roll or cut films 
both sides at once—faster, better, 


“COOK'S 
FILM GRIPPER 


Spring-steel jaw grips film-edge 
solidly, evenly, safely. Has chain = 
hang it up. 734” jaw. Sent — 
for Soc; refunded if not satis 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 
37 Beaver St., Ansonia, 








THERE IS A REASON WHY 
SPEED-0-COPY 


SALES HAVE GROWN SO INCREDIBLY 


BECAUSE: 

SPEED-O-COPY is the one outstanding Leica and 
Contax accessory for ground-glass focusing. 

You are not getting the most from your investment 
in your fine camera unless you have a SPEED-O- 
COPY. With SPEED-O-COPY you can achieve per- 
fect results in photomicrography, reproduction and 
copy work, pow fen | photography, small object study, 
portraiture aand color photography. 


Leica—$28.50 2 opal 50 
seeee Ss Sore is not a 
PEED-O-COPY is A NECESSITY. 
See your en today or send tal for catalog of 
SPEED-O-COPY and other ica and Contax 
Specialties. 
240 South Union Avense 





D. PAUL SHULL, Dept. M 


Les. Angeles, California 














them or by selling them to the public 
without first obtaining the consent of his 
subject. The theory is not so much the 
upholding the right of privacy as it is the 
violation of a contractual obligation to 
make a negative for printing only those 
pictures that the customer orders. 

Generally, a minicam fan can photo- 
graph everything and anything that pos- 
sesses a fascination that his lens cannot re- 
sist. It is only the use to which the photo- 
graph is placed that may determine the 
rights of an unconsenting subject who may 
object to the use of the picture. If the 
photograph is to advertise or promote the 
sale of something or other, it is necessary 
to obtain the written consent of the sub- 
ject. 

(Legal questions being raised by pho- 
tographers will be replied to by the author 
in the next issue of MinicaM.—Ed.) 





Women In Photography 
(Continued from page 51) 


is technically good and added much to the 
Exhibition. 

Rowena Brownell was well represented 
by her much appreciated still life studies. 

Different in treatment was “Duo Photo- 
gram” by Miriam Hurford. One cannot 
help feeling the influence of the Japanese 
methods in the design and the use of 
three tones, black, white and gray. Per- 
haps not strictly speaking a photograph, 
it does fall within the broad conception 
of the term. It cannot help but add to the 
beauty of any salon. 

Therese Deigh supplied a modern note 
in portraiture. Lola Stone presented a 
genre, or story-telling picture, as well as 
a still life. Also noteworthy, were the 
prints of Dorothy Kniss, Mary O’Toole, 
June Alexander, Nancy Baily and many 
others, to say nothing of tke prints of 
Weston, Custis and Liveright, the three 
women who were on the judging board. 
Truly worthy of their makers, the sub- 
mitted prints added to the stature of the 
Second Annual National Photographic 
Salon for Women. 





















































$2,000 PHOTO CONTEST 


THE ROYAL writer Company (Portable Divi- 
sion) just aetna an interesting contest for photo- 
graphic amateurs. The basic requirement is that the sub- 
ject have something to do with writing in any sense of 
the word, such as sky-writing, writing in the sand, 
making Egyptian hieroglyphics, or typing a story. Any- 
thing pertaining to writing is acceptab 
E The prizes offered are as follows: First prize, $150; 
second Prime, Se third pris, $75; fourth prize, $50: 
fifth prize as the next prize winners will be 
awarded $10 each; and 70 Ra Mentions will 
“are $5 each 

Of special importance is the fact that any prize-win- 
DOUBL icture showing a Royal Portable in use will receive 

LE PRIZE MONEY. In other words, if the first 
rize shows a Royal Portable in use, the winner receives 
$300 instead of $150 

By Contest Edivey assures us that all pictures will 

be judged on merit of human interest and quality. A 
subject that is in any way “‘different,”’ such as a unique 
form of writing, an unusual expression on the face of 
the person who is writing, etc., will always affect a 
contest judge. 

The judges for this contest will be the Picture Editors 
of Life we azine, Times World Wide Photos, and your 
own NICAM. Entry blanks for the contest are ob- 
pa at any Royal — Typewriter dealer. If 
you do not know who sells Royal Portables in your com- 
munity, write to the Photo Contest Editor, Royal Type- 
writer Co., 2? Park Ave., New York C . 

Contest cioses "Friday, September 2, 

You may submit as many prints as desired. None 
peo a7 he oy Send black and white es only, 
——- 5x7 inches in size. Nothing larger than 

x 10, or yaaa than 24 x 1% will be accepted. Write 
your name and address in ink on the back of each print 
submitted. All entries must be accompanied b — 
entry blank, which may be secured wherever Royal 
writers are sold. All prize-winning prints become "ie 

y of Royal. Send prints to Photo Contest Editor, 

Oo AL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 2 Park Avenue, 
New Yerk Sh Decision will be announced before 
October 15, 




















































. A NEW VIEWER FOR 35mm. FILM and 
: 2” x 2” SLIDES 


THE ALBERT Specialty Company, 231 South Green 
Street, Chicago, announces the new Vuescope—ideal 
for viewing mm. black and white — or color 
transparencies as well as the popular 2” x 2” glass slides. 
It may also be to determine the "enlarging possi- 
bilities of negatives. Has adjustable lighting system 

guarantees perfect, even, and brilliant illumination 
without eye strain. real pleasure to use. 


Instant Interchangeability 
The 35mm. film attachment, which accommodates 
black and white or color —_~-y is easily removable for 
using 2” x2” moun or 2” x2” lantern slides. 
No SY are required. 


Fine Construction 
Beautifully finished in heavy metal, the Vuescope is 
for service as well. An adjustable high power 
magnifier — out the fine detail and produces a 
stereoscopic effect of unusual depth. For added con- 
venience, an adjustable stand is available which is readily 
CS te ae eee a 


at at esha iaea eli S Sy 


complete with 35mm. attachment, is only 
$1250. 2.50." With adjustable Table Top Stand, only $15.00. 
or further information write Albert Specialty pany, 


mentioning this magazine. 


THE CHESS-UNITED COMPANY, distributors of 
Imperial Camera, Print D , and Agitator 
OMAG Filters, the Ideal, Supermultifax, and Laborant 
amon goa a4 e their r 1 to new and 
quarters 









headquarters are in_ the Emmet Building, 
and Madison Ave., N. Y. C 










Tiny But T ops! 





“Nota ToyCamera.” Makes 
clear, excellent pictures on 
Ortho Chromatic Films. 
Simple to operate gout 
enlargements. 


"MIDGET" 
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ler yoday © You will be 
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G. GENNERT 


20 te 26 West 22nd St. 1153 Wall Street 
New York Les Angeles 
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See next month's issue of Minicam 
7 tor announcement of a BIGGER and 

BETTER Abe Cohen's Exchange. 
35 Watson F 2.9 in pronto.$ 26.50 
35 rite wel we F 2.9 nm compur. 35.00 
35 MM. Welti W. Carl Zeiss F 2.8 


im compur .....-.0 + eee ene enes 42.50 
35_MM. lina 11 Chrome W. F 2 
Menar ...--+-s++> PRS xe -5O 
Exakta 
35 8 — TeTTT TT eee 115.00 
35 MM. Contax i111 W. Sonnar F 1.5 
ane COBO oe vc ccesescereessere 210.00 
% CM. Paragon W. F 2.9 in 29.50 
3, om: Parvola W. Carl Zeiss F 2.8 
xe a eee esreserseseeece 47.50 
—e Camera W. F 4.5 se 
> eo as * tous 5 ws cee ae < 
eccee ny eetereserre se 37.sQ 
Rifax nar, 
a ot Wie ‘eficx #' 3.5 Lens. 24:80 
1 je 
exe ee Ret F2.9Lens 52.50 


6x6 CaM. Rolleicord F 4.5 Size Lens 39.50 
’ Liberal allowance on your old camera. 
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Get the surprise of your life! Each individual 
negative enlarged to approximately 3x4” 

given our personal attention and supervision, 
eliminating ‘‘chance’’ and insuring satisfying 


results. ur laboratories cater to professional 
and amateur camera men, publishers, adver- 


ons aqpacies, etc . . . the reason is simple— 
juper ity at om . 
rices. e in your FIN- 
tSHED enlargements ALL 
that your negative has. The 
sharpness of your picture 
will make you another of our 
happy and satisfied custom- 
ers. Wrap a_ dollar bill 
around your roll of film with 
the coupon below and mail 
today . . . no better time 
than now! Free mailing 

gs sent on request. ‘ 








MINILABS, Dept. 2 
Box 485, Shedines Sa. P. O., New York 

I accept your special offer! Attached you will find 
one 35MM roll of film and $1 in full payment. You will 
develop and enlarge each good negative and return to 
me postpaid. 


SETA Te pet ey One ee Pe ee ere 
I od ckintndedcqdep noe dGtousdvscens yeenesesone scenes 















USE BOTH HANDS 
DO AN EVEN JOB! 


Sponge your roll or cut films 
both sides at once—faster, better, 


“" COOK'S 
FILM GRIPPER 


Spring-steel jaw grips film-edge 
solidly, evenly safely. Has chain = 
hang it up. 73.” jaw. Sent prepa 
for ; refunded if not satisfied 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 
37 Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn. 








THERE IS A REASON WHY 
SPEED-0-COPY 


SALES HAVE GROWN SO INCREDIBLY 


BECAUSE: 

SPEED-O-COPY is the one outstanding Leica and 
Contax accessory for ground-glass focusing. 

You are not getting the most from your investment 
in your fine camera unless you have a SPEED-O- 
COPY. With SPEED-O-COPY you can achieve per- 
fect results in photomicrography, reproduction and 
copy work, table-top photography, small object study, 
portraiture aand color photography. 


Leica—$28.50 he ppm -50 


SPEED-O-COPY 
SPEED-O-COPY is A A NECESSITY. 


See your Dealer today or send = for catalog of 
SPEED-O-COPY and other i and Contax 


Specialties. 
D. PAUL SHULL, Dept. M7 1°, “inpeies, Cetttornia 











them or by selling them to the public 
without first obtaining the consent of his 
subject. The theory is not so much the 
upholding the right of privacy as it is the 
violation of a contractual obligation to 
make a negative for printing only those 
pictures that the customer orders. 

Generally, a minicam fan can photo- 
graph everything and anything that pos- 
sesses a fascination that his lens cannot re- 
sist. It is only the use to which the photo- 
graph is placed that may determine the 
rights of an unconsenting subject who may 
object to the use of the picture. If the 
photograph is to advertise or promote the 
sale of something or other, it is necessary 
to obtain the written consent of the sub- 
ject. 

(Legal questions being raised by pho- 
tographers will be replied to by the author 
in the next issue of MinicaM.-—Ed.) 





Women In Photography 


(Continued from page 51) 


is technically good and added much to the 
Exhibition. 

Rowena Brownell was well represented 
by her much appreciated still life studies. 


Different in treatment was “Duo Photo- 
gram” by Miriam Hurford. One cannot 
help feeling the influence of the Japanese 
methods in the design and the use of 
three tones, black, white and gray. Per- 
haps not strictly speaking a photograph, 
it does fall within the broad conception 
of the term. It cannot help but add to the 
beauty of any salon. 

Therese Deigh supplied a modern note 
in portraiture. Lola Stone presented a 
genre, or story-telling picture, as well as 
a still life. Also noteworthy, were the 
prints of Dorothy Kniss, Mary O’Toole, 
June Alexander, Nancy Baily and many 
others, to say nothing of tke prints of 
Weston, Custis and Liveright, the three 
women who were on the judging board. 
Truly worthy of their makers, the sub- 
mitted prints added to the stature of the 
Second Annual National Photographic 
Salon for Women. 
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$2,000 PHOTO CONTEST 


THE ROYAL Typewriter Company (Portable Divi- 
sion) just launched an interesting. contest for photo- 
graphic amateurs. The basic requirement is that the sub- 
ject have something to do with writing in any sense of 
the word, such as sky-writing, writing in the sand, 
making Egyptian hieroglyphics, or typing a story. Any- 
thing pertaining to writing is acceptable. 

The prizes offered are as follows: First prize, $150; 
second Brine, third prize, $75; fourth prize, $50; 
fifth prize, $25; the next 8 prize winners will be 
awarded $10 each; and 70 Honorable Mentions will 
receive $5 each. 

special importance is the fact that any prize-win- 
sing Bes showing a Royal Portable in use will receive 
DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY. In other words, if the first 
rize shows a Royal Portable in use, the winner receives 
$300 instead of $150. 
he Contest Editor assures us that all pictures will 
be judged on merit of human interest and quality. A 
subject that is in any way “‘different,”’ such as a unique 
form of writing, an unusual expression on the face of 
the person who is writing, etc., will always affect a 
contest judge. 

The judges for this contest will be the Picture Editors 
of Life Magazine, Times World Wide Photos, and your 
own MINICAM. Entry blanks for the contest are ob- 
tainable at any Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. If 
you do not know who sells Royal Portables in your com- 
munity, write to the Photo Contest Editor, Royal Type- 
writer Co., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 

Contest closes Friday, September 2, 1938. 

You may submit as many prints as desired. None 
will be returned. Send black and white ints only, 
ss 5x7 inches in size. Nothing larger than 

x 10, or smaller than 24 x 1% will be accepted. Write 
your name and address in ink on the back of each print 
submitted. All entries must be accompanied by. the 
entry blank, which may secured wherever Royal Tee 
writers are sold. All prize-winning prints become the 
poner of Royal. Send prints to Photo Contest Editor, 

OYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Decision will be announced before 
October 15, 1938. 


A NEW VIEWER FOR 35mm. FILM and 
2” x 2” SLIDES 


THE ALBERT Specialty Company, 231 South Green 
Street, Chicago, announces the new Vuescope—ideal 
for viewing 35mm. black and white positives or color 
transparencies as well as the popular 2” x 2” glass slides. 
It may also be used to determine the enlarging possi- 
bilities of negatives. Has adjustable lighting system 

ich guarantees perfect, even, and brilliant illumination 
without eye strain. A real pleasure to use. 


Instant Interchangeability 
The 35mm. film attachment, which accommodates 
black and white or color itives, is easily removable for 
using 2” x2” mounted films or 2” x 2” lantern slides. 
No tools are required. 


Fine Construction 
Beautifully finished in heavy metal, the Vuescope is 
designed for service as well. Aun adjustable high power 
magnifier brings out the fine detail and produces a 
stereoscopic effect of unusual depth. For added con- 


venience, an adjustable stand is available which is readily 
set at the proper height and angle for comfort in use. 
Vuescope, complete with 35mm. attachment, is only 
12.50. With adjustable Table Top Stand, only $15.00. 
or further information write Albert Specialty pany, 
mentioning this magazine. 


THE CHESS-UNITED COMPANY, distributors of 
mperial Camera, Print Dee, and Agitator isi 
OMAG Filters, the Ideal, Supermultifax, and Laborant 
Enlargers, étc., e their r 
larger quarters. Formerly at the Mohawk Building, 
2ist Street and Fifth Ave., New York City, their new 
headquarters are in the Emmet Building, 29th Street 
and Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Tiny But Tonal 


“Nota ToyCamera." Makes 
clear, excellent pictures on 
Ortho Chromatic Films. 
Simple to operate — good 
enlargements. : 


"MIDGET" 
CORONET 


for 
d ask 
jor today PY will Be 


eal’ 
See your Yo minicam™- Only 9- 


zs compe ised. ex 
Myeasantlt “ $2.50- Spell 
pao rms vee 
. 2.50 
$2. 


G. GENNERT 


Incorporated 
20 te 26 West 22nd St. 
New York 


aa DISTRIBUTORS —— 


1153 Wall Street 
Les Angeles 





See t month's issue of Minicam 
tor announcement of a BIGGER and 
BETTER Abe Cohen's Exchange 


35 MM. Watson W. F 2.9 in pronto.$ 26.50 
35 MM. Weilti W. F 2.9 in compur. 35.00 
35 MM. Welti W. Cari Zeiss F 2.8 2000 


Se aa \oh ie onls ake eentee noe $9.50 
35 MM. Kine Exakta W. Carl Zeiss 
. See ares ae a s%3 115.00 
MM. Con 11 . Sonnar . 
= “ee : got geseege ees ee® 219-89 
CM. Paragon W. F 2.9 in ur ' 
4 CM. Parvola W. Carl Zeiss F 2.8 47.80 
fm COMPUT 2. we eee ee ee eee eee 
4x6 . Camera W. F 4.5 
= COMPUT 2. cc eee eee sees eees 22.50 
4x6 . Perle W. F 2.1 compur 
Pee ee 37.5Q 
414x6 CM. = W F 2.9 Xenar. 37.80 
6x6 CM. Korelle Refiex F 3.5 Lens. 44.50 


6x6 jon F2.9Lens 52.50 
6x6 Ca. Rolleicord F 4.5 Size Lens 39.50 


‘ Liberal allowance on your old camera. 
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MODEL 
No. 120 


PHOTO 
ENLARGER 











Takes All Sizes of N 





tives up to 2'/4x3'/4 ee 
with F6.3 Fedar Anastigmat rag 


CALIBRATED EASEL, 16 x 18” 
BASEBOARD WITH HINGED 
TYPE BORDER MAKER AND 
PAPER HOLDER ATTACHED. 
Enlargement 24% to 7 times on 
baseboard; extremely fast ex- 
posure ; extra sharp prints. 4 
masks for all popular size nega- 

tives. Rn oonedl negative 
carrier with curved sup- 
ports for cut and uncut 
film. Double diffusing 
plates supply evenly dis- 
tributed intensified light and 
avoid magnification of dust 
spots. Built in diaphragm 
with red filter. 125 watt 
projector lamp included. 


"eae Stamping & Engineering Corp. 
24 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























10% DOWN 


Brings BALANCE 10% PER MONTH 
NO FINANCE COMPANY 
YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD HERE 


ye for our big somes ts. 
. 8Yax11”, 40 pages, ¥ 

Mustontions. Finest ef = 

latest models. 

your camera, Gap 3 Por 

ment plan, liberal - 106 

policy, etc. Catalog ne 


WATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. Y-32, 1249-55 25th St. N. W., Wash., 











MORE LIGHT- CHEAPER 
with the POWER-FLOOD 


H+vs plenty of oe without worrying about —_ burnout 
of bulbs at a critical moment or biowing of fu 


Mazda light bulbs, now only 15c hag ae with 





and 
hours. Various size bulbs may 
used simultaneously and light increase is in direct propor- 
tion. 150-watt Duty S approximately equivalent to No. 2 and 
ve power outlets are provided—a 


— 
ortr: workers, commercial and ituatwative photograph: 
will appreciate the Power-fi It is also ancollont for en: 
largers, with long life and low heat ar arrangeme: a” 

intensity for exposure. 

Get your Power-flood at once. Start sovies money and taking 
better pictures. The vice le is only $6.7 See your dealer 
today. if he hasn’t the Power-flood, cae your order direct. 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT attendee -g 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN, 
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FLOOD Lighting Accessory 


Standard household light bulbs may be used 
as flood lamps with the aid of one of the new 
step-up units. The accessory is plugged into 
any electrical outlet and then connected to 50, 
75, or 100 watt bulbs.’ 


It is an entirely new apprcach to the prob- 
lem of supplying artificial light for photo- 
graphic purposes at low expense. Well estab- 
lished is the system of burning bulbs at high 
intensity and short life for photographic work. 
The Power-flood goes a step further permitting 
the use of standard voltage Mazda bulbs at 
a cost of 15c to 20c each and making it poss- 
ible to burn them either at normal voltage with 
standard life or excess voltage with a life of 4 
to 8 hours. The switching arrangement assures 
longer life since the bulbs need be operated at 
high intensity only a fraction of the time they 
are in use. 

It also can be used with enlargers. Manu- 
facturers of the accessory are the following. 

The Haynes Preducts Co., 136 Liberty St., 
New York City, manufactures the “Lite Master.” 

The Product Development Laboratories, 
Charlotte, Mich., manufactures the “Power- 
Flood,” which retails at $6.75 





A CORRECTION 

In the June issue of MINICAM, on page 83, a de- 
scription appeared of the new Expophot exposure 
meter, distributed by the Photo Utilities Corp., of 
New York City. The picture accompanying this de- 
scription was not the Expophot. 

The picture was that of the new Weston Jr. ex- 
posure meter described on page 78, June issue. The 
Weston Jr. is made by The Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp. of Newark, N. J. 











NEW BEE BEE NEGATIVE VIEWER 
HAS A FRAME FOR COLOR SLIDES 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc., of 127 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, announces a new convertible Bee Bee 
Negative Viewer which has a special frame for view- 
ing Dufaycolor and Kodachrome color slides up to two 
inches —- addition to a regular track for viewing 
35mm. films 


By eiing teeiiney § tracks, either 8mm. or 16mm. film 
can also inspected. 


A 4X magnifying lens is mounted in an adjustable 
metal tube which may be removed and used as a low 
power microscope. 

This new model sells for a little more than the reg- 
ular Bee Bee Negative Viewer, which is still available. 


BOOKLET FOR PORTRAIT FANS 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS showing interest in 
portrait work, early discovered that the use of skill- 
fully applied make-up vastly increased their success. 
The Miner’s Foto-Matic Make-Up Kit, now available, 
contains an ingenious assortment of materials specially 
designed for use with Panchromatic Film. No special 
skill or experience is required for successful use of 
these make-up materials and each kit contains a small, 
well-written booklet entitled “Making Up for the 
Camera” which gives full instructions for use with 
various types of complexions and coloring. Small blem- 
ishes cal temporary lines of fatigue are eliminated bv 
the use of make-up, greatly reducing the need for 
retouching. 

Portrait fans may write for ‘their interesting booklet 
which comprehensively instructs how to sone better 

ogy - with this Make-Up Kit. Booklet M, Miner’s, 

, 40 East 20th St., New York City. 













































NEW ENLARGING EASEL 


THE GENCO “‘centered’’ enlarging easel is designed 
on a new and better principle. It is the only easel that 
operates from the center of the base plate (patent 
pending) embodying these following features. 

The place of intersection of the optical axis of the 
enlarging machine and the ‘base plate of the easel is 
constant and unchanging even though enlargements of 
different sizes are made. You do not have to recenter 
the picture every time you make a different size of 
enlurgement. 

The paper stop is 15 inches long preventing the 
enlarging paper from changing position when the 
frame is _ brought 
down as sometimes 
happens in the case 
of ordinary types of 
paper stops only a 
ew inches long. 

When very small 
enlargements are 
made, at which time 
the enlarging ma- 
chine is very close 
to the base plate of 
the easel, there is 
no danger of hitting 
the lens and at the 
same time changing 
the position of the 
easel, because you do 
not have to lift the frame of the easel all the way up 
in order to place the sensitized paper against the paper 
stops, since your paper stops will at the center of 
the base plate instead of way back in a corner. 

With this easel you can make any size enlargement 
you want from 3x4 inches up on a sensitized paper up 
to 15x18 inches, centering the picture on any place 
you wish, that is, you can have double the size of 
white border at the bottom with narrow borders at 
the sides, or wide margins at the sides with narrower 
ones at the top and bottom, etc. This is a unique 
feature which enables you to make embossed edge photo- 
graphs with any size of white border. For example, a 
x7 picture can be made on an 11x14 paper permitting 
you to have over 3 inches of white border all around. 
= is of greatest value to Amateur and Professional 
alike. 

Price $8. Exclusively distributed by G. Gennert, Inc., 
20 West 22nd St., New York. 


AGFA SUPERPAN oor NOW AVAILABLE 


Academy Award Winning Film Ready for 
Amateur Movie Making 


AMATEUR MOVIE-MAKERS and those using 16mm. 
film with the negative-positive process will be pleased 
to know that the fast Agfa Superpan Supreme is now 
available in 109 ft. lengths in 16m mm. negative form. 

This new film in 35mm. width (together with Agfa 
Ultra-Speed Pan) won the 1937 Class I award of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences—the 
first time a film has received this distinguished award 
in seven years. 

Superpan Supreme may be used with one full lens 
stop less exposure than chat necessary for 16mm. F. 
Superpan which it replaces, or for ordinary supersensi- 
tive type films. Although speed is great, grain size is 
extremely small and ae is more brilliant than 
Superpan formerly supplied. Protection against hala- 
tion is provided, and a coating over the emulsion pro- 
tects it from abrasion marks. 

Agfa ee Supreme Negative film is manufac- 
tured by Agfa Ansco Corporation in Binghamton, New 
York, and is available at photographic dealers through- 
out the country. 


DE LUXE CARRYING CASE 


CAMERA OWNERS have long felt the need of a 
Case which would carry — in the line of Acces- 
sories including extra lenses, filters, exposure meters, etc. 

The American Trunk and Case Co. , of 20 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, is filling this need by its new service to 
Camera Owners. 

By sending a list of all the a yay pe to be carried, 
a Special Case can be constructed to fit all requirements. 

Each item is nested in its own individual com- 
partment with a pad in the top of the Case to hold 
all_in place. 

Top grain Cowhide, hand sewed edges, and a variety 
of fine linings ° to make this one of the Newest and 
Finest Cases to had today. 








PRIMARFLEX 


THE DeLUXE MIRROR REFLEX CAMERA 





A definite trend towards Refiex Photography has 
deep, daily growing interest gn the part of diserifrinating 
workers in photography in the unique refinements, h 
versatility, high performance and simple bee = 4 
Primarfiex—the Refiex Camera De Luxe. 
many: its single lens construction commphonny olimipar 

r of parallax; its picture size is the ular aneata 

nm oquiseee for lens interchange- 

anit up to 40cm, focus. . . rflex is inordinately = 
proof. The is no danger of double exposure—no pi 
ne Re. a separate setting of mirror or turning of film 

is from 1 to 1/1000 second and self-timer and its optical 
equipment consists of high speed lenses of exceptional quality 
mounted in precision helical focusing mounts. 
Cameras can be wenaily equipped with an attachment for 
Photofiash synchronizat ion. 


Primarfiex make 12 exposures 6x6 cm. on 6x9 cm. —_ film 
(120). Utilizes also 6x6 cm. and 412x6 cm. plate: 


With Meyer Trioplan 
f/3.5—8em. | $135 

With Meyer Trioplan 
f/2.8—10em. $145 

With Zeiss Tessar 
f/3.5—10.5em.$165 


With Zeiss Biotessar 
f/2.8—13.5cm.$285 















Ask your dealer— 
Literature on Request. 


MIMOSA 
AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 











MINIATURE CAMERA 
Cntlusiasts! 


YOU HAVE LONG LOOKED FOR 


Your 35 mm. negatives 

will be cleanly developed ee ere 
in Champlin’s famous #15 |} $ .00 
formula. 

3%x5 Brilliant enlarge- 

ments of your entire 36 













exposure roll. *Agta Ultra Pon 
an and Du Pont 
A New Loading* for your mini- / X-t Pon 25¢ 


cam returned with each roll. edditional 


We will serve you PROMPTLY . . . again and again 
ee Oe FILM or write for free mailing bags to 
DEPARTMENT 10 


fe 147 W. 40" ST 
SERVICES NEW YORK CITY 


AERIS BE BORE 
LEICA - CONTAX - ARGUS - RETINA USERS 


Your 35 mm. Film Developed by spe- 
cial Ultra Fine Grain Process, each a Postage 









printable frame enlarged to 3x5 on 
Opal or Kodabrom, all for..... 


FREE inane 





Walter Laboratories, 90 Fountain Ave., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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Become an expert 


photographer 


for Pleasure or Career! 


Would you like to be an expert in Commercial, News, 
Portrait, Advertising, Candid, Color or Motion Picture 
Photography? We offer you a thorough, practical 
training in these and other branches of photography. 
Learn for pleasure. Or prepare for a fascinating ca- 
reer making photos for newspapers, magazines, adver- 
tisers and hundreds of other uses. Wonderful money- 
making opportunities ! 


Learn at Home or at our 
New York Headquarters 


You can attend the Resident Courses in the Institute’s 
modern, completely equipped studios, or enroll in our 
Home Study Courses. All instruction is an ex- 
perienced staff of noted photo- 
graphic authorities. You will see 
their names in our booklet. Send 
for your copy now. It describes 
the X. Y. I. method of personal- 
ized training, and tells about to- 
day’s opportunities in photography. 
28th year. 


= <—-Send for 
Meda Dig free booklet 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 West 33 St. (Dept. 117) New York City 

















FOR 35 MM. FILM EXCLUSIVELY 
OFFERING UNIQUE AND UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
IS FILM-TRUSTEES 
THE FILM SAFE DEPOSIT AND INDIVIDUAL 
ANALYSIS SERVICE 
Cousining cupest Fine Grain Finishing, it 
tection, my Picture Filing, Individual Criticism, etc. 
Write for iption, price list and free mailing bags. 
SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 
421 Lexington Avenue, Dept. FT2, New York City 


best Scratch Pro- 














The All Purpose Negative and Positive 
MONOCULAR VIEWER 


for 8-16 and 35 MM films, single or double 
frame and for SLIDES. 


$1.00 f. o. b 
at your dealer or send direct. 
for free sample from Han- 
nely Art Collection or 1938 
Press Card send 3c stamp. 


aaa DEE STUDIOS 


“. Chi » i. 
PRINTING — ENLARGING alka 





DEVELOPING — 













SEE-SHARP takes the “‘euss” out ef focus- 
ing! Accurate, sure-fire focusing becomes a 
matter of seconds and certainty. Yeu see the 
easel-image many times brighter, three times 
larger. If it’s sharp on the SEE-SHARP, 
it’s needie-sharp on the print. You can’t 
afford to be without a 


HOW TO ORDER 
if your dealer hasn’t the SEE- 
SHARP, order direct. Send $2 now 
and we pay postage, or C. 0. D. $2 
plus postage. 

R. P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberty St., New York 


















































NEW TIME CONTROL FOR PRINTING 
AND ENLARGING 


FASTER PRODUCTION with less fatigue for the 
operator are made sible in enlarging and contact 
printing “ith the PHOTRIX ELECTRONIC TIMER 
which automatically turns off the light after a prede- 
termined time. 

In use, the Timer is merely plugged into a light 
socket, the enlarger or contact printer is plugged into 
the Timer, and the selector switch of the Timer is set 
at the desired time of exposure. Then, the button on 
the Timer is pressed. This turns on the light of the 
enlarger or printer and the Timer turns it off again 

ically, independently of how long the button 
has been held down. For long exposures, the button 
need only be pressed for a moment. On the other hand, 
for split second exposures, the light is turned off 
automatically at the correct time even though the 
operator may hold the button down longer. 

With the PHOTRIX ELECTRONIC TIMER, it is 
now sible for the first time to use fractions of a 
second in enlarging and contact printing. The PHO- 
TRIX TIMER can be set for a minimum of 0.2 








second with the next higher steps following in close 
succession. This enables the operator to control his 
exposure in the split second region with just as much 
accuracy as in the usual range of from 5 to 20 seconds. 

The PHOTRIX ELECTRONIC TIMER is made in 
a compact portable unit 64” long, 3%” wide and 4%” 
high. A switch is provided so that the light of ‘the 
enlarger or contact printer may be operated by hand 
and may be turned on continuously for focussing, shad- 
ing and spot printing. Pedal switches can easily be 
connected to the Timer so that it may be operated by 
foot instead of with the push button. 

The PHOTRIX TIMER is available with a variety 
of scales. For general purposes, it is provided with a 
scale of 24 steps, ranging from '/ second to 80 sec- 
onds. Other models start from 0.2 and go up to 100 
seconds in 36 steps, and from 0.4 second to 20 seconds 
in 18 steps. Any intermediate exposure can be arrived 
at by adding two or more steps on the scale. The 
steps of the dial, however, are so c that such pro- 
pon never becomes a in practical operation. 

The standard Timer controls up to 800 watts of in- 
candescent lamp load. Special Timers are available on 
order to control up to 1500 watts. Also, special dials 
can be furnished with any desired steps between 1/10 
second and 100 seconds. 

The PHOTRIX ELECTRONIC TIMER is manu- 
factured in the U. S. A., and is distributed by Inter- 
continental Marketing Corporation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


CONVERT YOUR SPEEDGUN 


IN ORDER that the Speedgun photographer be able 
to enjoy the newest developments in the field of syn- 
chronized flash illumination, S. Mendelsohn, maker of 
peedguns, es a new policy. Henceforth all 
Speedguns already sold will be converted to the latest 
model, incorporating the latest refinements in design, 
at a nominal charge. If you own a Speedgun and 
want to benefit from the newest ideas in flash-photog- 
raphy, write to S. Mendelsohn, 202 East 44th St. 
oa +», for complete details, giving the type and 
mode d 
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NEW LINE OF SIX PHOTO ENLARGER LAMPS 
ANNOUNCED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPMENT OF a line of six new ‘‘white bulb” 
photographic enlarger lamps was announced today by 
the Incandescent Lamp Department of General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland. 

Ranging from 75 to 500 watts, the six new enlarger 
lamps are limited to but two bulb sizes, namely, to an 
A21 and a PS30 size. 

Owing to their bulbs of special white glass, the new 
lamps are designed to give maximum uniformity of light 
distribution. fe is also pointed out “y Nela Park engi- 
neers that the bulbs will not discolor in use nor become 
scratched. 

Lamps in the new line are expressly designed for use 
in existing amateur and professional enlarger equipments. 

Additional data pertaining to the new line: 


G-E Mazda Photographic Enlarger Lamps—White Bulb 





Lamp No. 211 212 213 301 302 303 
Watts ... 150 250 300 500 500 
Volts .... 105-120 105-120 105-120 105-120 105-120 105-120 
DD secve A2l1 A21 A21 PS30 PS30 PS30 
Base ....medi di di di di di 
Burning 

Position . any any any any any any 


Both the No. 213 and No. 303 are of the high-efficiency, 
- limited-life type of photo enlarger lamps. 


NEW DAYLIGHT 35MM. BULK FILM WINDER 


BURKE AND JAMES, Inc., 223 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, are featuring a new 35mm. film winder for 
the daylight loading of 35mm. film on the small car- 


tridges as by practically all the standard 35mm. 
cameras. 

The unit is designed to accommodate a full 100 foot 
spool of bul mm. film. This film is threaded 


through a light tight aperture into a compartment where 
the camera spool, which is to be loaded is placed. A 
small crank is then inserted which engages the spool— 
the number of turns determining the amount of film 
wound. Owners of 35mm. cameras who make expo- 
sures right and left will appreciate the economy of 
buying their film in bulk—and loading for the camera 
as needed. 


NEW STAINLESS STEEL THERMOMETER 


TO MEET todays increasingly critical needs for ac- 
curate temperature measurement of photographic solu- 
tions, the Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation has 
now developed an entirely new type of thermometer, 
made to the same scientific standards as the Weston 
Exposure Meter and other Weston instruments. 

he new thermometer has a dial-and-pointer scale 
easily read with ‘“‘on the dot’? accuracy even under 
dim darkroom safelights. The entire casing is of 
stainless steel construction, with an all-metal temper- 
ature element sea within a rugged stainless steel 
stem. Thus, it is practically unbreakable in service 
and corrosion-proof to photographic chemicals. 

Location of the dial in a horizontal position at the 
top of the stem, well out of the solutions being tested, 
makes the unit particularly convenient for use in de- 
veloping tanks. Dial markings from 0 to 180° F. 
are sj for easy readability on a metal scale plate, 
and cannot be obscured or obliterated by the solutions, 
as is the case with ordinary stem gradations. 

_The unit is said to be the first dial-type thermometer 
with an all-metal temperature element sufficiently ac- 
curate for scientific use. The pointer is actuated by 
means of an internally balanced double coil of thermo- 
static bimetal sealed in the lower 1% inches of the 
8-inch stem. When the stem is imme in a solu- 
tion to a depth of 2 inches, the dial reads temperature 
values accurately without the necessity for stem correc- 
tion. Accuracy of the unit is guaranteed to within 
1° over the entire scale. 


NEW PICTURE ALBUM 


ANOTHER INNOVATION for the picture fan—the 
newest in picture albums is the Visulog. A container for 
pictures with transparent pockets on each page. There 


are also for permanent snaps and a transparent 
page for enlargements. The Visulog is a product of 
the Froelich Leathercraft Co., of 43 W. 16th Street in 


New York. This item should give a:good account of it- 
self if made of the same materials and workmanship for 
which this company is noted. 















A precision made go- 
between your camera 
and your tripod — 
and thus helping you 
get infinitely better 
hotographic results. 
ILT-O-RAMA JR. 
made of handsomely 
ished aluminum, 
has an adjustable ball socket which permits you 
to aim your camera in any direction, at any 
angle. Takes up little room . . . as light as a 
feather . . . absolutely accurate and dependable. 
Before you take another photograph this sum- 
mer, order your TILT-O-RAMA, JR. Fits any 
standard tripod and camera. 


$4.50 complete 


HENRY 


483-485 Fifth Ave 


CHAMPLINS M0. 15 
FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Internationally recognized for its consistent super- 
jority in gradation, emulsion speed and fine grain. 


Wang 


Only the genuine bears this signature 


AT ALL DEALERS 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


6324 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


HE 


RBERT 


New York, N 


















WAHL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
TIME SWITCHES 
To control enlargers, exposures and 
numerous other devices where tim- 
ing is necessary. Has additional 
focusing switch for separate con- 
trol, $10.00. Special timers made for 
radio control and other electrical 
devices—Write today for catalogue. 
WAHL EQUIPMENT CO. 

F 814 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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"MIDGET" 
TRIPOD 


$850 


TRIPOD 





<a 


Wt. 2%, Ibs. 
Closed 21" 
Extended 51" 


At Your THE THALHAMMER CO. 
Dealer's 12) Fremont Ave., Los Angeles 






































i ABBEY FLASHGUN 


| $225.00 In PRIZES 





Here's your opportunity to win a first 
prize of $50.00 in cash, an $18.75 ABBEY 
FLASHGUN and $5.00 worth of flash 
bulbs . . . that is what we are giving to 
the winner of the first prize in this free 
and easy contest. There are 6 other 
prizes included . . . try your photographic 
skill and the joy of winning can be yours. 

This contest is indeed very simple. 
There is nothing to buy—it is absolutely 
free. All you do is submit a photograph, 
(or as many as you like) taken in the 
daytime or at night—indoors or outdoors 
—as long as it is made with the use of a 
photo flash synchronizer... ANY MAKE. 
See your dealer or write direct to us for 
set of rules and your free entry blank 
TODAY. This contest closes October 15, 
1938. 


ABBEY CORPORATION 
307 East 45th St., New York 


ABBEY FLASHGUN 

















Write to Photo Utilities, Inc., for detailed literature. 





NEW PROCESSING TANK 


ONE OF the finest photographic processing tanks 
which has come to the market to date is made by 
Elkay Photo Products, 303 Washington Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Made of die cast vulcanite, the ELKAY Adjustable 
Tank is completely resistant to acids and bases of 
photographic solutions. It takes cut film, film pack, and 
plates with equal ease, and is adjustable to four nega- 
tive sizes . . . 6x9 cm., 344x4% inches, 9x12 cm., and 
4x5 inches. The negative holders are made of stainless 
steel, and are so fashioned that there is absolutely no 
possibility of harm to either glass or celluloid. 





The films are loaded into the holders and the tank 
covered. All the subsequent operations are carried out 
in full daylight. The developer is poured in through 
the top, special channels carrying the liquid down the 
inside edges of the tank. This prevents bubbles from 
forming on the negatives, and insures even contact of 
all films with the developing solution. A plug in the 
bottom of one side empties the tank rapidly and com- 
pletely. The inside bottom is gently sloped so that all 
the liquid drains without tilting or turning the tank. 
Wash water and hypo are introduced in the same fashion. 
The final washing is carried out with the cover removed. 
The tank is first filled with water and the base plug is 
then withdrawn. If the size of the influent stream is 
matched with the speed of the drain, the tank is always 
filled with fresh, rapidly circulating wash water. Because 
the drain is through the bottom in this fashion, negatives 
are washed in a fraction of the time necessary by other 
methods. 

A dozen negatives of any single size may be loaded at 
one time. All parts are easily removable for cleaning. 
The tank is priced at $6.50. For complete details write 
to Elkay Photo Products, 303 Washington Street, New- 
ark, N. J. 


THE RAYGRAM Corporation, 425 4th Ave., New 
York, announces that it has taken over for Eastern dis- 
tribution the following photographic specialties : 

Squeegee Plates, manufactured by Louis Kingsland 
Co., New York. Highest quality chromium plated on 
rolled steel available in 6 stock sizes, 10”x12” to 
18” x 24”. Larger sizes are made to specifications. 

Electrophoto Meters, manufactured by J. Thomas 
Rhanstine Co., Detroit—first all-American made photo 
cell meter retailing at $10. 

The well-known line of Mirotex Washable Screens. 

The Jackson Printer, all-steel contact printer, with 
an attachment permitting strip film printing of 35 mm. 


VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


VACATION COMES but once a year . . . for most 
of us . . . and that makes it necessary to be doubly 
sure of our photographic results. We must get our pic- 
tures right the first time; retakes are not possible. 

Photo Utilities, Inc., 10 West 33rd St., New York 
City invites your inspection of two ideal vacation com- 
panions .. . the famous Plaubel Rollop camera with 
f/2.8 lens, built-in range finder, auto film counter and 
many other features, making sixteen superb vest-pocket 
negatives on a roll of regular 120 or B-2 film, and the 
equally famous Mini Photoscop electric exposure meter 
for stills and movies; monotone and color. 

Vacations bring strange surroundings, unfamiliar con- 
ditions. With a trustworthy camera and a reliable ex- 
— meter, the chances of getting good pictures are 

tter. 
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WONDERLITE OPAL’ ENLARGING LAMPS 


THE WONDERLITE COMPANY, 14 Northfield 
Road, West Orange, J., has placed on the market 
a series of new enlarging bulbs. These bulbs are 
radical in design and have been developed for the 
sole purpose of making them more adaptable to the 
present enlargers on the market. 

Wonderlite opal enlarging bulbs are made of a 
special bone potash glass. This gives the highest 
quality of diffusion possible. The structure of the glass 
is such that diffusion takes place throughout the 
entire cross section of the glass and not merely on the 
surface. 

Wonderlite opal enlarging lamps are made with the 
same special process used in manufacturing all Won- 
derlite photoflood lamps. Thus, a minimum life of 
300 hours is assured with very slight blackening. 

The radical change made in the Wonderlite opal 
enlarging lamps is chiefly in the size of the bulbs used 
for the various wattages. The 60, 75, 100 and 150 
watt lamps are all the same size, which size is com- 
parable with a standard 50 watt lamp. The 200 watt 
is comparable in size to a standard 10) watt, the 309 
watt with a standard 200 watt and a 500 watt with a 
standard 300 watt. 

This is of tremendoys importance to the miniature 
camera user. Many enlargers are made to accommo- 
date only a small size bulb. For instance where one 


‘is working on a 3x5 enlargement, his enlarging lens 


is approximately eight or nine inches above the paper. 
In this case he can stop down to /6.5 or 8, and 
will have plenty of light to get good detail and speed. 
Now, if this same negative is to be enlarged to 11x14, 
as the lens of the enlarger ‘is raised far above the 
paper, it is necessary to work with the diaphragm 
wide open and to give a long exposure which in 
many cases causes fogginess and loss of detail. With 
the new Wonderlite opal enlarging lamps, it is merely 
necessary to replace the 60 watt lamp with the 150 
watt lamp and continue working under the same 
conditions as when’ making 3x5 enlargements. 

All bulbs are individually tested for spots, specks 
and streaks which might cause ) inferior enlargements. 


A NEW contet one-to-one printer is the latest prod- 
uct of Diamond Dee Studios, Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
It is adaptable for printing either paper contact prints 














or positive film strips for viewing with Diamond Dee 
Monocular or projection purposes and is ideal for 
slide making. All cameras using 35mm. film, such as 

ica, Contax, Argus and others of similar type will 
find this inexpensive printer of value. Priced at 
$4.75 f.o.b. 


NEW WARM TONE PAPER 


ARTONA RAPID is a warm tone Projection Paper 
having a fabric-like “‘nap’’ surface. 

Artona Rapid is the most distinctive vom developed 
by Gevaert since the introduction of Gevaluxe Velours. 
It has a surface resembling soft chamois; no grain, 
no sheen. Its emulsion coating, in direct development 
yields extraordinarily warm-toned images of a deep, 
rich brown. The stock is a natural cream tint, 
blending with the tonal color of the image. 

The new Artona Rapid is Chloro-Bromide, suitable 
for projection printing, or with dimmed lights, for 
gj moe | by contact. 

e: 


Another Gevaert paper creating new photographic 
opportunities; Artona Rapid is highly recommen for 
portraiture and pictorial photogra ee. 

me surface, one contrast ( mal). 


_— by Gevaert Co., 423 West ‘55th St., New York 
ity 









You Need It 


















Color transparencies are 
exceptionally beautiful when 
mounted in2”x2” glass slides 
and shown by the S.V.E 
Tri-Purpose Projector. 


Head swivelled, to 
show horizontal 
double frame film. 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


Now when me are taking more pictures than ever 
you especially need this versatile S.V.E. Projector. 
It shows each view, —_ SIZE, with remarkable bril- 
liance and clarity, rojects single or double 
frame film as wel im Ea or transparencies mounted 
in glass slides. Write for descriptive folder ‘New 
Thrills From Stills'’ and name of nearest dealer. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
Dept. 7M, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





New! Faster! Better! 








ELECTRIC PRINT DRYER 


Dries Prints in FIVE MINUTES 


Gives you smoother, aa 4 prints at a fraction of the cost 
of commercial prints. many quality features found —_~ 
in — E. priced professional equipment. Now offered at 
sensationally low price 
@ Accommodates owe 8x10 prints. one lixi4 
— or + ag ge 10x14 ‘errotype tin. Use 
tin for snap-shots. Either glossy or 
at finish obtainable. 
ounlione heat and pr ess ong-life nee. 
element scientifically “aistrinnts heat 
al pert. & platten 
Alcoa 


platten . ote, 

ble tension device, Armco steel base, 
Morocco finish, we ate connection cord. 

eVery ' less than 300 
watts, operates on AC or DC,. 115 volts. 

eComes complete with cord . ready to use as 
soon as unpacked. No.extras to buy 

eHas many omer wate features. ” Tustratea 
folder free upon request 

eSee this wonderful new “aryer at your dealers, 
or order direct on guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. 


Price only $9.75 
($10.25 west of Rockies) 
THE JACKSON INSTRUMENT CO. 
127 Wayne Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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Now / 


Clear, Sharp 
Portrai ts 


'\ No Blemishes 
i) No Retouching 


3 
Ge with 


MAKE-UP KIT 
for Black and White Photography 


Made by Miner’s, Masters of Make-up Since 1864 
rtraits that really please and flatter. Make-Up con- 


ke 
ceals blemishes and fatigue lines, brings out best features. 
Kit contai 17 ‘make-up i Also complete instruction 
booklet, 


"Making Up for the Camera" 
Price $2.00 at all camera shops, 
Eastman Kodak stores, or mai! coupon. 
eseweeesewcecnraneneeeereeeeeee 


MINER’S, INC., 40 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y., Dept. M7 
I enclose $2. Send postpaid one Foto-Matic Make-Up Kit 


ER cnc pia dee 660 cies obo 6. d0.0 pe SSO 2S OCcoageense'y we 


ee 
Sent C. O. D. $2.00 Plus P. O. Charges. Check here 0 
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PRECIS 66-A ENLARGER 


FOR THE first time an enlarger of conventional type 
is available with automatic focusing control without 
sacrificing any advantages of the regular model. 

Completely tic in focusing, Precis 66A has an 
auxiliary manual control for adjusting the focus to the 
individual lens with utmost precision, thus combining 
the greatest advantage of both automatic and non- 
automatic types. : 

The illuminating system gives a perfectly uniform 
field at any aperture with 
condenser or diffuser, both of 
which are interchangeable. 

The focusing cam is accur- 
ately synchronized to the 9 
centimeter lens, but the stand- 
ardized lens board makes it 
perfectly practical to use other 
lenses, although in such cases, 
focusing is manual. 

Features include: Lens — 
Laack /4.5 anastigmat, 9 cm. 
(3%”) mounted in standard- 
ized lens board. Negative 
holder—Will accommodate any 
size negative up to 6x6 cm. 
(214"x2%"). Ease magni- 
fication 74 times. With sup- 
plementary lens, enlargements 
up to 12x16” are obtainable. 
Double condensers and opal 
: : glass. Patented, over - size 
lamphousing insures adequate ventilation; uses 75 or 
100 watt lamps; lamp position adjustable. Base Board— 
Specially seasoned plywood, lished, balanced by rub- 
ber legs; baseboard 18x19 Te wey Rough or preliminary 
focusing by means of friction wheels on vertical post ; 
microcritical focusing by wheel action coupled to bel- 
lows. Red Filter—attached to focusing gear post. Price 
Complete $85.00. 

‘Raygram Corporation, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is exclusive distributor. 








NEW CAMERA CATALOG 


WHOLESALE RADIO Service Company of 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, who has been the leader in the 
radio supply field for the past twenty years, announces 
the publication of a catalog devoted entirely to cameras 
and photographic supplies. 

escribed as the first camera catalog especially de- 
signed not only to be of special interest to dyed-in- 
the-wool camera fans but also to be a helpful guide 
to the increasing number of photography newcomers. 

Readers of this magazine will find a large selection 
of famous name cameras and photographic supplies. 

In addition, space in the catalog has been devoted to 

ractical information and various tables to help make 

tter pictures. 

Copies of this catalog may be secured by writing to 
or calling at Wholesale Radio Service Company 
Sixth Avenue, New York, 901 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, IIl., 265 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga., 116 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 219 Central Avenue, 
Newark, N. }. 90-08 166th Street, Jamaica, L. I., and 
542 East Fordham Road, Bronx, New York. 


CINE-CABINET 


A UNIQUE type of film file cabinet—the Cine-Cabinet 
—has been introduced by Economy Cabinets of 33 
Greene Street, New York. It is constructed of satin- 
finish wood and is designed to harmonize with fine 
home furnishings. The front of the cabinet, which re- 
sembles a set of fine bound volumes, drops down to 
reveal a compartment holding either 10 or 20 reels of 
8mm. or 16mm. films. 

The designers were practical film men who realized 
that many amateurs suffered the inconvenience of hav- 
ing their films lie around loose in drawers and on 
work tables rather than spend money for a file which 
would look out of place in the well-furnished home. 
The result is a product in keeping with modern in- 
dustrial designing which combines beauty and utility. 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORA- 
TION, distributors of ROBOT Cameras and acces- 
sories, Perutz film, Rol-O-Pod tripods, etc., announce 
that increased business has necessitated their opening 
a West Coast office. The new offices will located 


at 1530 Gough St., San Francisco, and will be under 
‘onder. 


the direction of r. Max 
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THE MAGNO VIEWER MAKES ITS BOW 


PHOTO MARKETING CORP., 10 West 33rd St., 
New York City, recentl announced a most interesting 
gy for the viewing of not only 35mm. film strips, but 
also inch square slides, known as the MAGNO- 
VIEW WER’ Priced at $17.50, the MAGNO-VIEWER is 
self-illuminated and _ self-contained, coming complete in 
a sturdy, attractively finished metal case measuring 
2%, x 54%, x7 inches and weighing, complete, less than 
2% pounds. 

A_ quality, optical magnifier lens, 2% inches square, 
produces greatly enlarged images of the film strip or 
slide pictures without the necessity of squinting into a 
small peep-sight or holding the transparencies against a 
strong light source. A small lamp furnishes soft, uniform 
illumination. An opal, dette tehed, glass screen im- 
parts true rendition of color slides. 

For viewing slides, a slide changer is furnished. The 
slides are dropped into the top and removed from the 
bottom, each slide falling accurately in the aperture in 
ay, sequence desired. 

‘ilm strips of 35mm. size are equally well viewed by 
means of a film gate which interchanges with the slide 
changer in the viewer. This gate will be found of ex- 
ceptional value to not only natural color enthusiasts in 
—— their pictures, but also to all miniature camera 
users who have long sought a method of determining the 
value ‘of their negatives before making enlargements. 

The MAGNO-VIEWER tells all . . . magnified 
properly illuminated, and with a certain plasticity that 
reveals every tiny feature in the picture. Owners of glass 
slides can examine, sort, and check their pictures with- 
out the necessity of setting up the regular projector. 


FLASH FOR OUTDOOR SHOTS 


THE KALART Micromatic Speed Flash gives control 
over all light conditions. Accurately synchronized flash 
ives snap and brilliance to negatives made on dull, 

ays, or will lessen contrast made under harsh light 
conditions, such as woodland scenes with dense shadows 
and brilliant splashes of sun light. Interiors with win- 
dows can be balanced to preserve full detail both inside 
and outside the room. seam thane Te can produce 
many novel effects and get “‘difficult’’ shots otherwise 
impossible. 

e Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash makes possible ex- 
act syoueesieaiion with high shutter speeds and fits any 
between-lens shutter. Synchro-sunlight is a practical 
method for both t and prof 1 photographers. 





PORTRAIT ROOM FACILITIES 


A NICE development for the amateur is the installa- 
tion of a fully equipped studio where portrait photo- 
graphs may be made, in the Haber and Fink Photo- 
graphic eo! at 16 Warren Street, in New York. In 
addition, they have fully equipped dark rooms. 

The studio. i is . ous pes with beautiful settings, lighting 
essentials and Ha r said the overwhelming response 
accorded the rk rooms, recently installed for use by 
those who wished to ‘“‘develop their own’’ was respon- 
sible for the origination of the ‘Portrait Studio.’ 


IMPROVED NEGATIVE VIEWER 


THE MICO Negative Viewer and Marker, success- 
fully introduced by Mimosa American Corporation, 485 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, about a year ago, 
now appears in an improved form. The new model is 
squely suited for inspecting negative and positive 35mm. 

film and provided with a punch marker, as for viewing 
diapositive transparencies. 

In addition, the new Mico Negative Viewer can 
serve as a regular focusing magnifier or as an ordinary 
magnifier to examine enlargements, larger negatives, 
stamps, etc. Price $6.00; diapositive attachment, 75c. 


NEW $7.50 CAMERA 


G. GENNERT, Inc., New York, is introducing in 
America the Coronet ‘‘Vogue’”’ Candid Camera. The 
camera is streamlined, and ready for action in an in- 
stant. It has a bakelite body. All metal fittings are 
chromium-fitted. 

The Coronet Vogue is fitted sree nee {/10 Every- 
Distance Lens (Patent No. Ever-set instan- 
taneous and bulb shutter and brilliant direct vision view- 
finder. 

A Poe camera, weighing only six ounces and 
only 4/4,” 2 ao in size. Easily carried in vest 
pocket or lady’s han ait.) Size of picture, 50x30 mm. 
(Approximately 2”x1 3/1 

The price of the camera ‘a $7.50. For further infor- 
mation write G. Gennert, Inc., 20 West 22nd St., New 
York City. 














Hyp-O-meter 


PRACTICE WITH PROFES- 
SIONALS. vou?” ABOUT 












Perfect hypo protection with- 
out lost time and bother. 

Old rs know what th 
up against in striving for ao 
permanen 

To newcomers we can only 
say—‘‘Examine most any collec- 
tion of prints that range from 10 

ears —y and you = be 


ama’ t small percentage 
which do not show yallow fade 
and hypo sta 


ins 
The Hyp-O- Meter Test is 

tive guarantee against sta ~~ 

faded rints which will mean 

so much to zm in the years to 

Somes Complete, wo to 
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SAVE ON FILM 


Load your own 35mm. Cartridges 
FOR 


® Leica 
© Argus 
© Contax 
® Retina 
© Baldina 


© Welti, 
etc. 





@ Here's good ne for you Minicam owners. 
This new Daylight Film Winder enables you to load 
your 35 mm. cartridges for as low as I5c per 36 
exposure roll. Stop worrying about film costs. 
Make exposures to your heart's content. You just 
load 100 feet of film into the Daylight Film 
Winder — and then load your cartrid 7 with any 
of es you wish—in dayl Loads 
all makes of cartridges (not cassettes). fas stream- 
lined plastic case—simple and easy to operate. 





See it at your dealers or write to-day 
for Descriptive’ Folder. 


ect $10.00 
HOUTZDALE STAMP WORKS 


Houtzdale, Pa. 
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Show Your 


VACATION 
PICTURES 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GLASS - BEADED SCREEN 


Discover how good your vacat’on movies 
and stills really are. The Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded Screen surface shows each scene 
exactly as you saw it—amazingly brilliant 
and clear, yet without sparkling or glare. 
Color pictures are especially beautiful on 
this screen which reproduces all of the 
* color tones in their true values. Although 
Da-Lite makes White and Silver screens, 
the Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface is recom- 
mended for average projection require- 
ments because it assures the brightest, and 
sharpest pictures for the majority of any 
audience under average operating condi- 
tions in home, school, club or church. 
Available in many types of mountings in- 
cluding the famous Da-Lite Challenger 
consisting of roller-mounted screen in metal 
case and tripod all in one unit. Write for 
literature and name of Da-Lite distributor 
nearest you. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Theatrical and Non-Professional 
Screens with All Types of Surfaces and Mountings. 


Dept. 7M, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Questions to the Editor 











Q. In order to increase the range 
of my exposure meter in dim light, I 
would like to build an arm to hold a 
magnifying glass in front of the me- 
ter’s cell window. Would this be prac- 
tical P 

ANS. The effect of this arrangement 
would be to increase the acceptance angle, 
or angle of view, of the meter and draw 
light into the meter’s cell window from a 
broader field. This would defeat the aim 
of meter designers which is to keep the 
acceptance angle as narrow as possible to 
give the most accurate readings. In addi- 
tion, any change in the meter’s acceptance 
angle would necessitate working out a new 
set of calibration values as those printed 
on the meter would no longer apply. 

There is a much easier way to secure 
readings at low light values. This is done 
by using the meter to measure the re- 
flected light from a white sheet of paper, 
utilizing the “0” position on the meter 
scale to determine the exposure. 


Q. My darkroom safelight allows a 
sliver of white light to escape while 
printing. Can this cause paper to 
fog? 

Test it. Every darkroom worker should 
check up from time to time, not only on 
his safelight, but also on light leaks around 
doors, windows, etc. There should be no 
light leaks of any sort when film is being 
handled. During printing, small light leaks 
seldom cause trouble. 

To test, place a strip of unexposed paper 
on the darkroom table and cover half of it 
with a piece of black paper or cardboard. 
Leave the exposed half -of the sensitive 
paper open for several minutes and then 
develop as usual for two minutes. Fix the 
test strip and examine in the light. If the 
exposed half of the strip is grey it shows 
the particular position tested is not safe 
and that excessive light reaches it from the 
safelight or outside source. If the test 
strip is uniformly white, then it is per- 
fectly safe to handle sensitive paper in that 
part of the darkroom. 
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L.ARTIST 
at WORK 


A shooting script—the first of a series 
of complete scenarios, professionally 
prepared and ready for your cinecam. 


By Mario voN KReEsSOFF 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


sé 


RITE your scenario first.” This 
is step No. 1 for a successful 
amateur movie, cine experts say. Here is 
a script professionally prepared and ready 
for shooting with everyday props and 
scenery, and your friends for actors. 
The cast can be altered and varied 
since there is plenty of leeway in the 
script. And the props are the simple cas- 
ual ones which the average home provides. 





—— 

















@ Scene 16. 


If you use a still camera, you can shoot 
a complete story based on this same script, 
choosing two or three pictures from each 
scene to highlight the action. 

The story concerns a serious young 
artist and his trials and tribulations when 
he tries to draw a picture. It provides 
plenty of laughable situations and ends— 
but read the script for the surprise climax. 

The characters, in addition to the ar- 
tist, are three or more men and women. 
The action takes place mostly out of 
doors, in a park or picnic grounds or 
whatever locale is handy. 

And a word about terms before we get 
into the scenario. Scene means any piece 
of action taken without stopping the cam- 
era. A dissolve is merely an overlapping 
of scenes. Cut to signifies the splicing of 
one scene to the next. If not equipped for 
dissolves, merely substitute “cut to.” A 
fade out is the gradual dissappearance of 
the scene from the screen. A quick flash 
signifies a very short scene. The entire 
comedy may be about 150 feet long (in 
8mm.) but twice this length should be 
shot before the editing of scenes is under- 
taken. 

In this script, the term big head calls 
for the maximum possible closeup and 
will be determined by individual cameras. 
At three and one half feet it will take in a 
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field approximately 15 
inches wide. Close- 
up means head and 
shoulders and calls for 
a camera distance of 
about 5 feet, taking in 
a field about 21 inches 
wide. Close shot calls 
for a camera distance 
of about 15 feet from 
subject and will take 
in a width of field 
of about 6 feet. A 
medium shot, 25 feet 
from subject, takes in 
a field about 10 feet 
wide. The camera dis- 
tance for a long shot 
is 75 feet or more. At 
100 feet the camera 
will take in a 40 foot width. These camera 
distances apply to both 8mm and 16mm 
cameras, provided the one half inch and 
one inch lenses respectively are used. 
Here’s the script: 

Scene 1. TITLE: DANGER, ARTIST AT 
WORK. Photograph with a picture frame 
moulding as shown if possible. The picture 
frame may be drawn on cardboard and 
mounted on the titler. Credit titles, if any, 
should be mounted on the same background. 
Dissolve to: 

Scene 2. MEDIUM SHOT. An artist 
wearing a beret and smock (a housekeeper’s 
smock will do) is seen gathering up materials 





FOOTAGE TABLE 
(16 Pictures per second) 
Feet 
8 mm. 16 mm. 
Seconds (1ft.=80frames) (1 ft. 40 frames) 
a a 7 
© Saccocwnwae 1 2 
_ Se eee 2 4 
Ee wet aves oene 3 6 
Be s3-6besaeew oa 8 
rer tree ane 5 10 
Peis aera aicoiens 6 12 
Se eee 7 14 
a ny ie 8 16 
Ba bs areata Sukie 9 18 
TP ocrosn aot nae 20 
MD shin weanpie 11 22 
2 ea: 12 24 




















in a room of a house. He carefully rolls a 
sheet of paper and puts a rubber band around 
it. Cut to: 

Scene 3. CLOSEUP. The sheet of paper. 
Cut to: 

Scene 4. CLOSE SHOT. The artist puts 
the sheet of paper into the automobile. He is 
surrounded by gay people out for a picnic. 
Picnic baskets and other props are strewn 
around. Dissolve to: 

Scene 5. CLOSE SHOT—ANGLE TO IN- 
TERIOR OF CAR. One of party sits on the 
sheet of paper, picks it up and roughly at- 
tempts to smcoth it out. 

Scene 6. MEDIUM SHOT. This person 
hands the sheet to the artist who unrolls it, 
tenderly smoothes it out and again places it in 
the car. He climbs in. Cut to: 

Scene 7. MEDIUM LONG SHOT. The 
‘group of people in the car wave farewells, 
shout, laugh and give other evidence of high 
glee. Dissolve to: 

Scene 8. QUICK FLASH — MEDIUM 
SHOT. The car with the people in it is on 
the way. An effect of movement may be 
gained by panning while the car is moving 
slowly. Dissolve to: 

Scene 9. LONG SHOT. Car arrives at 
the picnic grounds. Include plenty of trees 
and outdoor scenery and hold it long enough 


so that the setting will be clear. People get 
out. Cut to: 
Scene 10. MEDIUM SHOT. People get- 


ting out of car. They take out picnic baskets 
and athletic implements for playing games, etc. 
Artist leaves car last. He carries his roll of 
paper and some kind of drawing board (a 
bread board will do) and any other implements 
that you happen to have around. Cut to: 


Scene 11. MEDIUM SHOT. The artist at 
work sketching. From time to time he swats 
with his hand at invisible insects and other 
small pests. Cut to: 

Scene 12. BIG HEAD. 
head. Dissolve to: 


Fly on artist’s 





@ Scene 19. 











Scene 13. CLOSE SHOT. 
A woman (one of the guests) 
with a pickle jar in hand is 
examining the artist’s work. 
She takes his pencil from 
him and rear- 
ranges his lines 
on the drawing 
board, while the 
artist writhes. 
Then she opens 
the jar of pick- 
les, spilling the 
vinegar on his 
work. She offers 
him a pickle but he 
refuses. Lady takes 
out pickle and eats 
it herself. Cut to: 

Scene 14. CLOSE 
SHOT. A male 
guest offers a base- 
ball glove (or some 
other athletic 
equipment) to the 
artist and exhorts 
him to play. The 
artist refuses. The 
male guest continues to exhort but finally be- 
comes interested in the drawing, takes the pen- 
cil from the artist and sketches in a few lines. 
He walks off then. Cut to: 


Scene 15. MEDIUM SHOT. Two guests, 
both ladies, approach the artist. They are en- 
gaged in conversation about a dress one of 
them has seen. Their gestures indicate that 
she is attempting to describe certain parts of 
the dress. Dissolve to: 

Scene. 16. CLOSE SHOT. Both ladies, 
still talking about the dress, stand beside the 
artist. One, to make her meaning more clear, 
takes a pencil from the artist and draws the de- 
sign of the dress over his drawing. Other 
woman makes revisions in the sketch. Finally, 
both amicably agree. The artist registers an- 


noyance. Cut to: 
Scene 17. MEDIUM SHOT. The two 
ladies are at the board playing games. This 


continues for a brief interval. From time to 
time, the artist attempts to snatch the pencil 
from them but they evade his grasp and con- 
tinue to play their game. Cut to: 

Scene 18. CLOSE SHOT — ANGLE TO 
DRAWING. Artist looks ruefully at the draw- 
ing which now contains various mixtures of 
lines. Sadly, with a nod of his head, he starts 
to work again. Cut to: 

Scene 19. CLOSE SHOT—ARTIST AND 
HORSESHOE STAKE. Several shoes are 
pitched (carefully) so that they kick up sand 
on artist’s drawing. 

NOTE: This may be any other game provided 
the artist is in the center of action. Dissolve to: 
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Scene 20. QUICK FLASH — BIG HEAD. 
Artist railing at his tormentors. Dissolve to: 

Scene 21. CLOSE SHOT. The aartist is 
climbing a tree with the board under his arm. 
He makes several false starts and slips several 
times. Finally, he reaches a position in the 
tree. Cut to: i 

Scene 22. MEDIUM SHOT. A woman 
(guest) standing near the tree is shouting to 
attract the artist’s attention and coaxing him 
to come down. She waves arms, etc. Annoyed, 
the artist waves her away but she persists 
until he comes down. Cut to: 

Scene 23. CLOSE UP. Woman coyly shows 
the artist a handkerchief which he has drop- 
ped, then arranges it in his pocket with 
motherly concern. Dissolve to: 

Scene 24. CLOSE SHOT. Same woman 
stands at the foot of the tree holding up a 
piece of sticky cake. She exhorts the artist 
until he climbs down and takes the cake from 
her. Cut to: 

Scene 25. CLOSE SHOT. Same woman 
again, this time with hot dog exhorting artist 
to come down from the tree. He throws the 
cake at her, hits her squarely in the face. 
Woman yells in surprise and runs off. Cut to: 

Scene 26. CLOSE UP. Woman is now talk- 
ing to man, either her husband or someone in- 
terested in her. Cake is smeared on her face 
and as she talks, the husband gives evidence of 
rising anger. Dissolve to: 

Scene 27. MEDIUM 
SHOT. Husband takes 
baseball bat from player 
and runs in the general 
direction of the artist’s 
tree. Cut to: 

Scene. 28. CLOSE 
SHOT. Husband is 
standing near artist’s 
tree, very angry, dar- 
ing the artist to come 
down. Artist throws a 
piece of cake at him 
and the husband, more 
angry than ever, shakes 
the tree until the art- 
ist’s drawing board falls 
down, narrowly missing 
the irate husband. Husband walks off. Cut to: 

Scene 29. CLOSE SHOT. The artist climbs 
down from the tree, tenderly rubbing the dirt 
off the drawing. Cut to: 

Scene 30. MEDIUM SHOT. Husband sees 
artist on ground and starts in hot pursuit. 

Scene 31. LONG SHOT. Husband chas- 
ing artist. 

Scene 32. CLOSE SHOT. Husband chas- 
ing artist. 

NOTE: Here you may introduce as many 
scenes as you wish. The artist and the pur- 
suer may have any number of spills and tum- 
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bles. One word of caution—don’t pan unless 
you have proper equipment and are very good 
at it. A series of short scenes will give enough 
of the effect of action. Cut to: 

Scene 33. CLOSEUP. The artist is lying 
on the ground, apparently unconscious. Over 
him, the threatening baseball bat. Cut to: 

Scene 34. LONG SHOT. Members of the 
party all running to the scene of the accident. 
Dissolve to: 

Scene 35. CLOSE SHOT. Members of the 
party are applying first aid and solacing the 
artist who is coming to. The woman who 
caused all the trouble (still with cake on her 
face) is most tender. Orders her husband 
away with peremptory gestures. Husband slinks 
off. Cut to: 

Scene 36. CLOSEUP. Husband, head in 
his arms, blubbering. Gives the camera one 
long tearful glance. Cut to: 

Scene 37. MEDIUM SHOT. Gay picnic 
luncheon. Artist is center of attention. Cut to: 

Scene 38. CLOSE SHOT. Husband, sad, 
eating alone, casting wistful gazes at the backs 
of the guests. Cut to: 

Scene 39. MEDIUM SHOT. The artist is 
being helped into the car while the other 
guests solicitously aid him. The husband 
proffers his aid too but he is ordered away by 
the wife. Cut to: 

Scene 40. CLOSE SHOT. This can be the 
living room of the same home shown in the 

earlier scenes. A group 

of solicitious guests are 
applying ice packs to 
the artist’s head, etc. 

Cut to: 

Scene 41. CLOSE- 
UP. Flipping of pages 
in calendar to indicate 
that time is passing. 
Cut to: 

Scene 42. MEDIUM 
SHOT. The guests who 
were present at the pic- 
nic are going up the 
steps of an imposing 

. building that might be 
an art museum. Any 
imposing building (a 
schoolhouse for in- 
stance) will do provid- 

ing you do not unwittingly reveal the name of 
the building. Dissolve to: 

Scene 43. CLOSE SHOT. Group admiring 
the picture which is not immediately visible to 
all. Some push and shove to get closer. Cut to: 

Scene 44. CLOSEUP. The smudged, dirty, 
tattered picture which the artist has done, 
mounted in a handsome frame with a placard 
saying: FIRST PRIZE: SURREALIST EX- 
HIBIT. FADE OUT. 

The scenes are shot, not in numerical order, 








but by grouping according to locale. About 
half a dozen locales are necessary for any 
movie, and the scenes for the above script 
would be grouped and shot as follows: 


SCENE PLOT: 

Laboratory 
Scenes 1, 41, 44. 

Location 
Picnic grounds—Scenes 9 through 38, incl. 
Court House exterior—Scene 42. 
















Automobile—Scenes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 39. Packed and processed 
Set in our own laboratories 
Living Room of home—Scenes 2, 40. 100-foot Rolls 
Indoors Art Exhibit—Scene 43. SEMI-ORTHO. ......ccccccccs $2.19 
(2 rolls, $4.00) 
Use whatever cast, wardrobe and props are PANCHROMATIC........... $3.50 
handy. 
ULTRA-RAPID Pan............ $4.25 
CAST : . (2 rolls, $8.00) 


Prices include processing in our 


Artin—p referably male motion picture laboratories. 


Villain—male heavy 


Three or four women—more if the party Write for complete circular describing our 

can be increased without becoming unman- other economical film and laboratory services. 

pee. MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
WARDROBE: 


Artist’s smock and beret Hr otoshop, yy 


Other members of the cast wear simple sport 
clothes, preferably light colors since most of 18 East 42nd a 136 West 32nd St. 
the action takes place against dark back- COG SE Par > 
grounds—foliage of trees, etc. 






SAVE FILM! 


> Wesco All-Purpose 
Visual Exposure 
Meter & 


Finest low-cost meter avail- 
able. ——— correct ex- 


PROPS: 
Auto, picnic basket, piece of chocolate cake, 
easel or drawing board, brush and water 
color set or pencil, jar of pickles, baseball 
bat, towels, ice pack, miscellaneous props 
for outdoor picnic games. 


posure und ditions, 
HEN you have recorded the — scenes, a Sm, oro ni pet. No pot Ben sang sana ; ey 
i iti i ‘a or itself in film savings. 

the next step pd be ages =: a cut | WESCO VISUAL DAYLIGHT EXPOSURE METER 
out all white or black frames and all frames —T5c. For perfect daylight pictures. Makes every ex- 
which have been accidently exposed. Next put posure count. Simplified. Unconditionally guaranteed. 
the scenes in the order required by the script, Don't delay. Order today from your dealer or. . . 

and the fun begins. WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
Hollywood studios do not hesitate to shoot 254 Sutter Street, San Francisco 





5,000 to 10,000 feet of film or more in order 
to get a single reel. So if you shoot say 200 feet FOR CANDID CAMERA FANS 


of 8 mm. and edit it down to a compact 100- = bg ong pe gg . an 
foot story, you’re doing very well. Pare care- $1.00 per roll, Postpaid 


fully but without hesitation. (FREE: Ask for a copy of Hollywood “PHOTO 
FLASHES” chucked full of low-down.) 


Scene length sets a film’s pace. Long scenes COAST CAMERA COMPANY 
are for description, short scenes for action. Department H-7 

The next time you go to a theatre count the P. ©. Box 508,  Heliyweed Station, Moltywend, Caliterata 
length of the scenes in seconds, and you will 
find that in parts of the film story the scenes are 











MAKE MONEY 





predominantly long, 10 seconds or more. In At Home !/ 
five second; or less In cither easc, scene length E-SENGBSDAy Rattne st ope. Instat, seg 
. r . “ , 
: aaa tae kane Pag a fae, See ae few weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 
is continually varied, occasionally quick flashes iNdemand: No previous experience needed. Many make 
and long scenes being interspersed. booklet, “Make oney at Home™ snd Teyuirements. 
— . ° ° NATIONAL ART OOL, Inc. 
More on editing will follow in a future issue. 3601 Michigan Avenue Dept, 194-C. Chicago, Illinois 














MORE MOVIE FUN 
Bigger Value For Your Money 


Buy MOVIE MASTER “FILMS” 











MOVIE MASTER PAN ORTHO 
100 Témm $3.75 $2.50 


50 ft. 16mm $2.00 $1.50 
} 25 ft. Dou. 8mm for Keystone $1.50 
i” Prices include Processing 
q SPEED 
\ Ortho 
Daylight Daylignt Tungsten 
+ a Ri Repaaeie eeaeaaeeaaee pes 33 21 


Now you can have twice the fun you've ever had 
i} because at". get twice as much for your money. 
: UR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 


i | BUCHHEISTER FILMS, Inc. 


ae Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 








Craig Jr. Complete with Jr. on 21° Lemlected Seseboord___.__ 
CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO.. Inc. 
1053 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Craig Splicers are Quick, Zasy, Accurate 


i APT STUDE NTS/\ 

















Art Studies for Home Use 
Send 10c for illustrated catalog of Hollywood Art 
Featurettes or $1 for sample film. Specify 8 mm or 16 mm. 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS rattysctn cae 











AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER HAND 
BOOK AND REFERENCE GUIDE, Sec- 
ond Edition, by Jackson J. Rose, A. S. C., 
200 pages. American Society of Cinema- 
tographers, publishers. Price $3. 


This is a reference hand book for all cinema- 
tographers whether professional 35 mm. men 
or 8mm. beginners. There are about 200 pages 
of practical charts and information on nega- 
tive and positive film, color and effect filters, 
lenses, make-up, projection screens, etc. 


The tables answer at a glance cinematogra- 
phers’ questions as to footage at various speeds, 
film factors, shutter openings, hyperfocal dis- 
tances, depth of focus, lens angle, comparative 
film speeds, night effects, pola screens and 
color processes. 


One department is devoted to miniature 
cameras and give complete data on them. 


DAS DEUTSCHE LICHTBILD, “The German 
Annual of Photography, 1938.” 224 Pages, 
144 full page illustrations. B. Westermann 
Co., New York City. Price $5.00. 


A book of photographs, excellently repro- 
duced. A separate English text accompanies 
the book with articles by Dr. Paul Wolff and 
others. This includes an article on “The Gum- 
Bichromate Process.” 

The book contains articles in German and a 
section, also in German, devoted to the tech- 
nical data for each print, giving camera used, 
lens, film, developer, etc. 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY AROUND THE 
YEAR, by Percy A. Morris, 251 pages,gillus- 
trated, $4.00. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 


A month-by-month almanac of nature sub- 
jects and manual of instructions and sugges- 
tions for the nature photographer. The book 
opens with a general chapter on equipment and 
procedure, giving advice on the various types 
of cameras, lenses, filters, plates, films, expo- 
sure meters, photoflash bulbs, tripods, etc., as 
related to the requirements and problems of 
nature work. 


In the remaining twelve chapters the months 
are passed in review, beginning with March, 
the opening of Spring and the nature collec- 
tors year. Birds ard flowers as subjects for 
the camera naturally predominate in the warm 
months, but each month of Spring and Sum- 
mer has other specialties to offer—flowering 
trees and leaf silhouettes, butterflies and moths, 
toads, snakes, clouds and lightning, the life of 
sea and shore, and many other subjects. 

















































Which CAMERA 
Should You Buy 


Do you want the guidance of photographic experts 
in deciding which camera to buy? 


In a report on miniature and non-miniature cameras just pub- 
lished in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide one hundred 
- and forty-five makes and models of both foreign and domestic 
cameras are rated by name as Excellent, Good, Fair, and Not 
Acceptable on the basis of examinations and comparisons by 
photographic experts. Here are just a few of the makes listed 
in this report: 


MINIATURE CAMERAS— 


Leica, Contax, Argus, Retina, Rolleiflex, Robot, Exakta, Korelle, 
Dollina, Bantam Special, Contaflex, National Graflex, and Foth Derby. 


NON-MINIATURE CAMERAS— 
Kodak, Agfa and Zeiss cameras, Speed Graphic, Graflex, Linhof, Bee 
ee, and Voigtlander Bessa. 
Read this report before selecting a camera. It will give you 
tive names of the best cameras of each type and in each price 
: range, help you to get better pictures and save money. In a 
supplementary report in this Guide similar ratings are given 
of the leading makes of exposure meters. 


One Item Alone May Save You Over $60! 
Cameras are but one of the dozens of types of products re- 
ported upon in Consumers Union’s Buying Guide. In all, over 
2000 brands of products are rated in this Guide as “Best 
Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” on the basis 















































This 288 Page, Pocket Size 


of actual laboratory and use tests conducted by competent 
unbiased technicians. These ratings can save you from as little po 7p Beer 9 oF ee 
as 2c on a single purchase to as much as $300 a year and By Name as— 


over on your aggregate purchases. As an example of how 
' you can make substantial savings on your purchases by follow- 
ing the recommendations in this Guide, a vacuum cleaner 
selling for $21.95 ranked high in cleaning ability and all round 


“BEST BUYS" 
“ALSO ACCEPTABLE” 
“NOT ACCEPTABLE" 


val@e in laboratory tests of 18 models and was rated a “Best With a 12 Month 
Buy” in the Guide. Another model, selling for $89.50, was Subscription to 
below average in cleaning ability and was rated “Not Accept- Consumers Union Reports 








able.” By buying the first model instead of the second you’d 
save over $60! 


FREE with Subscription to CU Reports ? 
Consumers Union’s Buying Guide is published each year To: CONSUMERS UNION of U.S.. Inc 
by Consumers Union of United States, a non-profit, testing Spgs 5 
organization with nearly 65,000 subscribers throughout the 55 Vandam Street, New York, N.Y. .. 
United States. Supported solely by subscription fees and 

ed by leading scientists, educators, government Send me the 1938 BUYING GUIDE and CON- 


officials, etc., Consumers Union conducts laboratory and 
use tests to determine the comparative value of widely SUMERS UNION REPORTS for one year (12 


gg brands of coemeats R a the — of issues), starting with the current issue. I enclose 
these tests in its monthly publication, msumers Union ae” . x 

Reports—with ratings by brand name as ‘“‘Best Buys,” ‘‘Also = agree to keep confidential all material sent 
Acceptable,’ and ‘‘Not Acceptable.” The yearly subscrip- 
tion fee to the Reports is $3. The annual Buying Guide— 
which is a compilation of all the material contained in the 











to me which is so designated. 


Reports plus material not previously published—is included Name ......0.,cccccccccscce-sssccccccccececses 
in the yearly subscription fee to the Reports without extra 

charge! It is a confidential publication intended solely for Add 

Consumers Union Subscribers and is not sold separately. TESS scvesccccccccescccerses eee eeeerceer ee 
But you can get this Guide at no added cost by subscrib- 

ing to the Reports. Just cut out and mail the coupog at City 


the right. ,It will bring you at once this indispensable 
Buying Guide, telling you quickly and egy we which 
brands are good buys and which are ‘‘Not Acceptable,” State 
together with the current issue of the Reports giving the 
results of tests on 1938 mechanical refrigerators, = foods, MCM 
and many other products. 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee 
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$175-90 Contest for “Water Pictures” 


IVEN below are the rules for Minicam’s 
summer contest for water pictures, orig- 
inally announced in the May issue. The rules 
are repeated in response to many requests. 
Any photograph which includes water in any 
form is acceptable. It may be a bathtub or a 
bathing beauty, an ocean or a raindrop. 
For the most unusual, dramatic, eye-catching 


water picture submitted, Minicam will pay 
$100; for a second prize, $50; and third 
prize, $25. 


The entry date for this contest has been ex- 
tended to July 31, and any package postmarked 
July 31, 1938 or before will be acceptable. 


RULES 


Must be 4x5 inches or larger. 8 x 10 
is not necessary to mount 


1. Print size. 
Glossies preferred. It 
prints. 

2. As many pictures as desired may be submitted pro- 
vided each is complete in itself. 

3. It is not necessary to do your own developing or 
enlarging. Any camera, film, etc., may be used. 

4. Enclose adequate postage for the return of prints. 
MINICAM cannot assume responsibility for pic- 
tures lost. 








of the winning prints will be asked to furnish model 
releases signed by their subjects. 

7. Prize winning prints shall become 
property of MINICAM 

8. Address ‘‘Water Contest,’ 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Contest closes July 31. 

10. On the back of each print or on an attached sheet 
write: (1) Your full name and address. (2) A 
description of how picture problems 
solved, etc. 


the exclusive 


* MINICAM MAGAZINE, 
Ohio. 


was taken, 





ARGUS PICTURE CONTEST 


For the best 10 photographs made with 
an Argus camera, $5 each will be paid, as 
announced in the June issue of Muinicam. 
Prints must be mailed on or before July 31. 


1938, and addressed to “Argus Contest 
Picture Editor,’ MrinicamM Maaazinge, 22 
East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There are no rules for this contest except 
that the pictures be made with an Argus 
camera. State which model camera was 
used. In addition, prints must be 4x5 
inches or larger. Do not submit negatives 
or contact prints. Entries accompanied by 














5. The decision of MINICAM’S judges shall be final. stamped, addressed envelopes will be _ re- 
6. It is not y to include model releases. If turned. 
human bjects are. included, however, the makers 
sem 8 








Compact... 
Simple... 
Low-Priced... 


FOR YOUR 
SUMMER 


RIGHT... 


EXPOSURE METER 


No matter when or where you go this summer, take 
along the new WESTON Junior. You'll appreciate its 
small, convenient pocket size. But most of all, you’ll 
appreciate its new, “all-inclusive” scale, designed for 
easy and rapid use. Just point the meter . . . match 
the light value number and your film speed number 
by a flick of the knurled knob . . . and you automat- 
ically have all aperture-shutter combinations in full 
view. The price you'll appreciate, too. It’s only $15.50 
for a meter Weston-built . . . one that will assure 
years of dependable exposure results with still or 
ciné cameras. Be sure to see the WESTON Junior at 
your dealer’s today; or write immediately for liter- 
ature. Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
649 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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‘Photography of the Nude” 


The Human Figure in Focus 








OTHER MODERN BOOKS 
ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


(MINICAM recommends the following 
books to its readers. All books are sold post- 
paid at the publishers’ prices and on a 
money-back guarantee. They represent the 
best books available on their subjects.) 


Photographic Hints and Gadgets..... $3.50 
Fraprie & Jordan 


The Leica Manual................. $4.00 
Twenty-nine chapters of applied 
information 
Miniature Photography............. $1.75 


Richard L. Simon 
How To Use Your Candid Camera. . .$3.50 


Ivan Dmitri 


Retouching Negatives and Prints. ... . $1.50 
Ross 

5655 bse avn derdbaseeee $3.00 
Mortensen 

Creative Camera Art..............- $3.75 
Dr. Max Thorek 

Monsters & Madonnas............. $4.00 
Mortensen 

Projection Control ........... .... $1.75 
Mortensen 

Be SROTUIIIING .. 5.0 00 divcv access $2.50 
Hamilton 

Emphasis in Pictures............... $2.00 
Nicholas Haz 

Perfect Print Control............... $2.50 
Dution 

Nudes of All Nations............... $2.00 
A collection of forty-eight studies 

INE. in cncins int ds Juorent $3.50 
Schaeffer 

Photographic Enlarging ............ $3.50 
jordan 

Secrets of Trick Photography........ $2.50 
Clever ways of taking pictures 

The Len Darkroom........ $1.50 


Tedualene of Color Photography. . . .$2.00 
Newens 

Free Lance Journalism With a Camera $1.50 
Mallison: 

SS ee $1.50 
H. G. Russell 






A sensible ap- 
proach to pho- 
tography of the 
nude is charted 
for the photog- 
rapher in this 
latest book by 
Marcel Natkin, 
one of the most 
popular of pho- 
tographic au- 
thors. 


A volume of 72 pages, 7x10 inches, 
39 illustrations, and bound in cloth, 
“Photography Of The Nude” is a book 
you will need if you are contemplating 
this fascinating division of Photography. 
Technical considerations are included, 
also a background discussion of each 
method of taking the pictures—the 
feature of the book is in the photo- 
graphs of the famous French photog- 
raphers: Guillot, Boucher, Man Ray, 
and Schall. Each artist exemplifies a 
different type of nude photography. 


Your Price, $2.50 








MINICAM 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
( ) Send me post Be one ony ernie 


OF THE N .’ I enc 
ce 3 pan my one year’s subscription to MINICAM. 
I enclose $2.50. 

( ) Send me id one copy of “PHOT OGRAPHY 
OF THE NUDE” j ne enter my one year’s sub- 
scription to M. I enclose $4.00 (thus 
saving one Sollee) ic 

( ) Send me postpaid the book..............-+ee-e0-+ 
I enclose $.......... 

DIME: : .Scnccsccceccovecsccp dbus st cccseusetessesseninn 

PR: 60 ic-cnese'nd} 44600000 1005568 dbns- bdarbewmeee 

CIN. . vec ued sa cisvednyichpewecuies eee 














Robotography by Wilk 


-the camera that never loses a pic 


Summer-time is ROBOTime—and away we go... to the mountains, the § 
up North, down South, East and West. Get a Versatile-ROBOT for yo 
now—and Versatile-ROBOT will get everything for you when you hit th 
trail on vacation. 


Versatile-ROBOT is as trim as a schooner, amazingly compact, nothing to burdé 
you down. Wind ‘er up, click off up to 24 shots, singly or continuously . . . ne 
you press the button, the spring motor automatically resets the shutter, moves th 
film, counts the exposures. Instantaneous Zone Focusing supplants the rang 
finder, snares rapidly moving objects, gives exact detail over an unusually wi 
field. Versatile-ROBOT has a built-in filter with automatic exposure correction . : 
speeds of one to 1/500 of a second... combined angle view and monochrom 
finder . . . interchangeable lenses . . . uses black-and-white or color film,.4 
loads quickly in daylight. Compare what ROBOT has to offer. Depend 
ROBOT'S versatility to take those unexpected events that happen a hundred-tiil 
one times on vacation. Before you go away, see Versatile-ROBOT at your deal 
or write for literature, Dept. 610. 


Daylight loading spools, inter- 


changeable lenses and a com- 
Versatile-ROBOT uses plete line of precision-made ac- 


standard 35mm film; nega- cessories expressly designed for 
tives enlarge to 3 x 3 feet Versatile-ROBOT are available. 





INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION Se 


8 West 40th Street New York City 








